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THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE’S 
FUNDING NEEDS 


TUESDAY, MAY 10, 2005 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on National Parks, 
Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:38 p.m., in room 
SD-366, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Craig Thomas pre- 
siding. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CRAIG THOMAS, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WYOMING 

Senator Thomas. We had a little confusion today in terms of — 
had a little cancellation in the meeting and then brought it back 
together. So in any event, we are here and I am sure some more 
of our folks will be here a little bit later. 

At any rate, good afternoon. I want to welcome Director Fran 
Mainella, from the National Park Service, and other witnesses to 
the subcommittee hearing today. 

Our purpose for this hearing is to receive testimony on the Na- 
tional Park Service funding needs for administration and manage- 
ment of the National Park System. And, of course, this is an appro- 
priate time to talk about that in that the appropriations are being 
made now. 

This hearing came about at the request of several of my col- 
leagues on the subcommittee who are not here yet. Despite budget 
hearings, members made it clear they would like to hear more 
about the National Park Service budget and have an opportunity 
to ask questions. 

During these fiscally restrictive times, many Federal budgets 
have been facing, of course, tough budgetary constraints. The Na- 
tional Park Service is no exception. 

A number of factors have added to the budgetary challenge, such 
as additional security requirements placed on the parks since 2001, 
keeping pace with the mandatory cost of living adjustments, back- 
logged maintenance projects, and increased utility costs. These and 
other demands, of course, have all taken a toll on the effectiveness 
of the budget and — and making it more difficult sometimes. 

The National Park Service consists of 388 units, with 23,546 em- 
ployees, with a budget of $2.6 billion in 2004. That equates to more 
funds per employee per acre and per visitor than any time in the 
history of the National Park Service. 

( 1 ) 
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The National Park Service has requested a total discretionary 
budget authority of $2,249 billion for 2006, a small reduction from 
the other one, a net increase of $50 million, however, compared to 
last year’s appropriation. 

This includes $1.7 billion for operations. The administration has 
implemented an inventory and data system for the maintenance of 
the park infrastructure. The system allows managers to prioritize 
maintenance requirements and track progress toward addressing 
the maintenance backlog. They have also implemented organiza- 
tional changes with a goal of improving efficiency, reducing over- 
head, lowering operating costs at the administrative level. 

We are here today to learn more about these changes and the po- 
tential savings and the potential needs in the future. Again, I 
would like to thank the witnesses for being here and look forward 
to your testimony. Welcome. 

Senator, do you have a statement? 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM HAWAII 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
happy to be here to join you, and thank you for scheduling this 
hearing to review the funding needs for the National Park Service. 

An article in The New York Times stated, and I quote, “Amer- 
ica’s national parks expect record crowds this summer amid a wid- 
ening debate over complaints that a lack of money is causing a 
growing and permanent deterioration of the parks.” The article 
notes that although the administration proposed a 2-percent cut in 
the Park Service’s budget, administration officials stated that — and 
I quote, “While efforts to limit the Federal deficit have limited 
spending and required some projects to be deferred, they contend 
that park services have not been shortchanged.” 

The article I quoted from was printed on May 1, 1988, just over 
17 years ago. More than anything, it highlights the ongoing fund- 
ing problem that the National Park Service and most other Federal 
land management agencies have been facing for several years now. 

This year the President is proposing to cut the National Park 
Service appropriation by about 2 percent, with most of the cut re- 
flected in the proposal to zero out funding for the land and water 
conservation fund State grant program. 

The administration is continuing to propose modest increases in 
the primary operating account for the Park Service but even those 
increases will not keep up with inflation and other mandatory 
costs, such as annual cost of living adjustments and security needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I was pleased to join you in a letter this week to 
the Appropriations Committee seeking an increase of $100 million 
in the Park Service’s operating account above the President’s re- 
quest. 

We are all aware of the difficulty in trying to overcome the de- 
ferred maintenance backlog. In addition, there are other unmet 
funding needs that, in my opinion, are even more critical, including 
resource protection, visitor interpretation and educational pro- 
grams, and unfilled staff positions. 

As we said in our letter to the Appropriations Committee, the 
proposed budget leaves no room for new programmatic needs at 
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any of the 388 units of the National Park System, nor is it likely 
to cover the entirety of the cost of living salary adjustments. 

As a result, this budget will not sufficiently meet the operating 
needs of the parks for the coming year. I hope that a hearing such 
as this will help to draw attention to some of the more pressing 
issues for the Park Service. This is an important first step for en- 
suring that in another 18 years, we are not discussing these same 
problems. 

I would like to quickly highlight a few additional concerns I have 
about the budget. Since September 2001, the Park Service has had 
heightened Homeland Security responsibilities. I am told that these 
additional security costs, which now total almost $40 million each 
year, are not reimbursed by the Department of Homeland Security 
and are having a significant impact on other Park Service funding 
needs. 

I am also concerned about the level of funding for park roads in 
the surface transportation authorization bill currently under con- 
sideration in the Senate. Both the House and Senate versions of 
that bill provide funding for park roads far below the amount pro- 
posed by the administration. 

Since the road money constitutes a significant portion of the pro- 
posed funding to address the maintenance backlog, more resources 
will be required to ensure that parks have the necessary infrastruc- 
ture to meet the demands placed on them by visitors. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I have run through my statement here only 
to come to this point where I would want to extend my warm wel- 
come and aloha 

Ms. Mainella. Aloha. 

Senator Akaka [continuing]. To Fran Mainella, the director of 
the National Park Service, as well as to our other distinguished 
witnesses who will testify this afternoon. 

Fran, it is good to see you here again. And there are so many 
good memories that we started with when you first came on, and 
I cherish that. I look forward to continuing to work with you. 

Unfortunately, I have a scheduling conflict, Mr. Chairman, this 
afternoon and will not be able to stay for the full hearing. But I 
will submit my questions for the record. 

But, Fran, I want to wish you well. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Akaka. You look so good. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you. And you are such a supporter of 
parks. We really appreciate it. 

Senator Akaka. Yes. And thank you for what you have been 
doing. What I said, too, tells you that we have challenges ahead 
that we will have to deal with. And together we will do the best 
we can on this in helping the parks and the people of our country. 

Senator Thomas. Thank you, sir. 

I guess I do not know how to welcome you. We do not say aloha 
much in Wyoming. 

Ms. Mainella. Aloha. 

Senator Thomas. Howdy, maybe. 

Ms. Mainella. Howdy. 

Senator Thomas. Senator Salazar. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. KEN SALAZAR, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM COLORADO 

Senator Salazar. Thank you, Chairman Thomas and Senator 
Akaka. I just want to congratulate you. I have followed your his- 
tory over a long time. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Salazar. I have had the opportunity of working with 
you on parks issues in my State, in Colorado, and around the coun- 
try. 

Ms. Mainella. Yes, sir. 

Senator Salazar. And I am delighted that you are at the helm. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Salazar. Thank you. 

Ms. Mainella. You have done wonderful in Colorado. Thank 
you. 

Senator Thomas. Well, Madam Director, your statement will he 
in full in the record. 

Ms. Mainella. Yes, sir. 

Senator Thomas. And if you would like to go ahead, please. 

STATEMENT OF FRAN P. MAINELLA, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 

PARK SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY STEVE MARTIN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 

PARK SERVICE, AND BRUCE SHEAFFER, COMPTROLLER, NA- 
TIONAL PARK SERVICE 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, again. And thank you, 
members of the subcommittee, for holding this hearing, and par- 
ticularly because you are focusing on funding needs and for the 
management of the National Park Service. 

But I do want to thank you right off the bat for the support that 
you have given through not only your efforts from authorizing 
areas, but also in support of the budget, particularly the 2005 
budget that went through that the President and you, as Congress, 
have supported. 

You gave us the largest operational increase in the history of the 
National Park Service in the 2005 budget, and I just want to thank 
you for that effort. 

And also you have continued to help us sustain ourselves at a 96 
percent satisfaction level, and this is what the visitors are telling 
us about our parks. 

Also, I think it also is reflective of our visitor satisfaction in the 
sense that our visitation last year went up 4 percent, which is sub- 
stantial. And that is 277 million visitors visiting annually in our 
national parks. 

Another area I think that is very important is our volunteers. We 
have had volunteers in the national parks since their very begin- 
ning. And we were very proud that we had an increase of 14 per- 
cent last year in our volunteerism. So we now have 140,000 of 
those volunteers out there. Senator, you saw some just recently in 
one of our parks when you were able to be out there to visit. 

Also, our national parks provide annual economic benefits to this 
Nation of $11 billion annually and creation of 226,000 jobs. 
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The President has encouraged us to continue to work for better 
care of the resources, but also to make sure our visitors have a 
wonderful experience. 

One of the things that we have been working on in this past year 
has been, as mentioned earlier, operations, sustaining operations. 

That is the cost of what it takes to put those rangers out there 
to greet visitors, to clean those restrooms, to make sure that the 
parks are open, and for day-to-day operational needs of the Park 
Service. And again, the 2005 budget stepped us forward substan- 
tially. 

And the 2006 budget, what it has meant for us is an increase of 
about $51 million additionally again in the operations, and it cov- 
ers the salaries, benefits, and fixed costs of all the employees of the 
National Park Service. That has been one of our challenges in the 
past. We have not always had that. And by the President stepping 
forward, and we ask you to help support that effort, you will be 
able to help make sure that our staff are out there able to provide 
the opportunities for resource protection and also visitor enjoy- 
ment. 

And as you are probably aware, the majority of our funding goes 
directly to the parks. And we are very proud of that. We have a 
very small amount that ever goes — that covers the Washington or 
regional offices. 

Also, this budget continues to help us improve on the condition 
of our assets. For example, it is — with this budget request, assum- 
ing that the transportation funding of $320 million for roads in na- 
tional parks are met, we will then be able to achieve the $4.9 bil- 
lion that the President indicated he would like to see us spend to 
address the maintenance issues. 

As you all know, maintenance is dynamic. It is always underway. 
There are always issues that are out there for us, so it is a contin- 
ued effort for us. But we are making a huge step forward with this 
budget. 

Also, in the 2004 budget we are continuing to — through the 2004 
budget, we have been able to achieve over 4,000 facility improve- 
ments, including trails, roads, et cetera. But through 2005, and 
now as in our request for 2006, we are continuing to further en- 
hance that by requesting $1.1 billion to help us on all that mainte- 
nance improvements. 

Through the maintenance history of what we have been able to 
do through 2005 — excuse me, through 2004, has been to, for the 
first time ever, know where all the facilities are that we have in 
our national parks. When I came on as director in 2001, we did not 
know that. 

We also did not know what condition they were in. And we now 
have that information, and we are able to make better manage- 
ment decisions of where do we place our money and how do we 
move forward. 

And what I am probably the most proud about in the mainte- 
nance is we have tripled since 2001 the amount we are spending 
to do what is called cyclic maintenance, which is the preventive 
maintenance so we hope we will not be in the positions of having 
a large backlog in the future. 
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Another area, though, that we continue to work on is making 
sure that we are doing all the management improvements at home 
that we can do so within our National Park Service. 

One of the areas that we have been working on, of course, is one 
I know very close to this committee’s heart, which is the concession 
backlog. We are working and will have achieved at the end of this 
calendar year 477 of the 600 contracts will have been addressed. 
We still have another 100 ahead of us, but we will be working on 
that over the next year. But we are moving forward. 

Other things that we have done, we have created a park score- 
card, where we actually score our parks, not only in need — what 
their needs are — but what are they doing in terms of using the 
tools that we provided, the management facility assessments, but 
also what are they doing to leverage dollars. We want to reward 
parks that are being creative and innovative. 

We are also working on our core operations analysis so that we 
actually know and it will help our funds group. And I think you 
will hear from some of those folks in a little while, to better under- 
stand what is core to the operations of the park in order to — the 
basic interpretation in all of the things that we do, resource protec- 
tion, but what is also necessary for us to maybe make it an even 
greater experience. And our funds groups can help us with that. 

The third area we have worked on is partnership projects, being 
able to do more in partnership and making sure that those are 
done in a way that is friendly to the resource and friendly to the 
partners, as well as to the park. And we had to put some high level 
systems in place to better help us manage them. 

What we look forward to in the future is we are going to continue 
to be able to work well and serve these resources and make sure 
that we are doing the business of the national parks in a way that 
you can all be proud. 

I know my time has come to an end. So in closing I just would 
like to say that even with record funding and responsible steward- 
ship, challenges always remain. 

But you can see what we are trying to do. We are trying to work 
smarter and work more efficiently in meeting those challenges. 
With your help, the budget that you helped us with in 2005 and 
with hopefully your concurrence with the present budget of 2006, 
we will continue to move forward. 

I have great employees, great volunteers, great partners. They 
are there to help us, assist in all that we do. 

And we are moving forward toward our vision for 2016, which is 
our 100th anniversary, so we are beginning to prepare ourselves for 
that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also have Steve Martin, my new 
deputy, with me and also Bruce Sheaffer to help in answering any 
questions, if they may join me? 

Senator Thomas. Fine. Well, thank you very much. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you. 

Senator Thomas. We appreciate your being here. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Mainella follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Fran P. Mainella, Director, National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today at this 
oversight hearing on the National Park Service’s funding needs for administration 
and management of the National Park System. This system consists of 388 national 
parks and other designated units, covering 88 million acres of land throughout the 
United States and its territories, and conserving a broad and diverse array of nat- 
ural and cultural resources. Last year, visitation increased at national park units 
to 277 million. 

The fundamental approach that President Bush has taken toward the administra- 
tion of the National Park System has been to promote better care of the resources 
under our stewardship while slowing the growth of responsibilities of the National 
Park Service so that the demand for funds does not grow faster than the available 
monies. In taking this approach, the Administration has focused on reducing the de- 
ferred maintenance backlog in our parks, assuring sufficient operating funds for 
parks, and instituting a range of management improvements to enable the National 
Park Service to do more with available resources. 

overview of funding 

The priorities of the Administration for the National Park Service are expressed 
in the FY 2006 budget request, which totals about $2.2 billion in Department of the 
Interior appropriations and $320 million in Department of Transportation appro- 
priations. More than 70 percent of that funding is devoted to managing the National 
Park System, not including the cost of undertaking major construction or rehabilita- 
tion projects or acquiring land. For FY 2005, Congress provided a net increase of 
about $64 million for the operation of the National Park System, which resulted in 
an average increase to park base budgets this year of approximately 6 percent. The 
FY 2006 budget request would build on last year’s substantial growth by increasing 
operations funding by $50.5 million above the FY 2005 enacted level, allowing for, 
among other things, increases for pay, benefits, and other fixed costs. 

One of the major challenges the National Park Service has faced in recent years 
has been the need for more security. After the September 11 attacks, the National 
Park Service began focusing more law enforcement and security resources on icon 
parks, parks along the U.S. border, and NPS units that include infrastructure such 
as dams and reservoirs. Since 2001, the overall operational base level of funding for 
NPS law enforcement and security has increased 25 percent. Additional sums are 
being spent to improve the physical security of the parks that are considered more 
vulnerable to terrorist activity. 

The operation of the National Park System is enhanced substantially through 
non-appropriated funds and non-governmental services. In FY 2006, we anticipate 
receiving about $160 million in revenue from recreation fees. National Park Pass 
fees, and transportation fees, and about $38 million from concessions fees. The NPS 
also receives a great deal of financial and in-kind support from cooperating associa- 
tions, friends’ groups, and other partnership entities. Many parks benefit tremen- 
dously from the work done by volunteers, which increased by 14 percent in 2004, 
when we saw 140,000 Americans serving as volunteers in our parks. 

maintenance backlog 

The FY 2006 budget request meets the President’s goal of investing $4.9 billion 
over five years to address the deferred maintenance backlog in our parks. The FY 
2006 amount toward this goal is $1.1 billion. It includes $^717 million for facility 
maintenance and construction in NPS appropriations, $320 million for park roads 
within the Department of Transportation’s Federal Lands Highway Program, and 
an estimated $108 million in funding dedicated to maintenance from recreational 
fees. Park roads funding, which would bring 80 percent of park roads into good or 
excellent condition, depends upon full funding of the President’s request and enact- 
ment of the Administration’s proposed reauthorization of the Transportation Equity 
Act for the 21st Century (TEA-21). 

Through 2004, with the funding requested by the Administration and provided by 
Congress, NPS has undertaken over 4,000 infrastructure and facility improvement 
projects nationwide. As a result, visitors are seeing improved trails, more accessible 
campgrounds, rehabilitated visitor centers, better roads, stabilized historic struc- 
tures, and reduced environmental threats through improved drinking water and 
sewage processing systems. An increased focus on cyclic maintenance will help en- 
sure that recent improvements will be adequately maintained. 
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In addition to promoting more funding for maintenance, the Administration has 
also focused on the management of facilities. The NFS has developed a comprehen- 
sive asset management strategy that has enabled the NFS, for the first time in its 
history, to inventory its assets and measure the condition of its facilities. During 
the past three years, NFS has produced a comprehensive asset inventory and estab- 
lished a NFS-wide baseline for facility conditions. We now have preliminary condi- 
tion assessments for all 388 units, and we anticipate having comprehensive condi- 
tion assessments for all of them by the end of 2006. This management tool will en- 
able NFS to establish performance goals using a Facility Condition Index and target 
funds to the highest priority needs. 

OTHER MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENTS 

The high priority that the Administration has placed on improving management 
of the National Fark System is helping us meet the needs we face in administering 
this system. In addition to improving facility management, as described above, we 
have been implementing other changes that will have a huge, long-term positive im- 
pact on our ability to continue to provide good customer service to our visitors. 

One area in which we have made improvement is in our concessions program. 
Fassage of the Concessions Management Improvement Act of 1998, which intro- 
duced more competition into the concessions contracting process, generated a dra- 
matic change in the way in which the concessions program is conducted. 

Five years ago, the NFS concessions program was in poor shape. The program had 
been criticized in numerous reports by the Department’s Inspector General, the Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office, and outside auditors, and it faced a huge backlog of 
expired or soon-to-be-expired contracts. For the first time in NFS history, the NFS 
needed to award almost all of the approximately 600 concession contracts. 

In response, we conducted a top-to-bottom review and engaged 
FricewaterhouseCoopers to bring best practices to our efforts and develop protocols 
for contracting and contract oversight. We began to professionalize our workforce by 
hiring staff with graduate business degrees and developing training courses for NFS 
personnel. Since 2001, with the assistance of four top business consultants, we have 
awarded 322 contracts and expect to award another 125 by the end of this year, 
bringing the total to 447. This will reduce our backlog to approximately 100 con- 
tracts. 

The change has not been easy for concessioners or for NFS personnel, and there 
are still issues that remain unresolved, but we now have a much more business- 
like program. We are beginning to see a real improvement in visitor services and 
a better return to the Federal government from concession franchise fees as well as 
improved maintenance of facilities often required in concession contracts. 

The NFS has also improved the way we manage partnership construction projects. 
For the last several years, we faced a growing problem of well-meaning organiza- 
tions that wanted to partner with us on building new facilities in parks, usually vis- 
itor centers that would ultimately require a larger Federal contribution not only for 
the project’s construction, but also for the cost of maintaining the new facility. Over 
the last year, the NFS has undertaken a complete inventory of all partnership con- 
struction projects of more than $1 million and implemented a comprehensive project 
review process that will ensure that projects are mission-essential and achievable. 
As elements of this process, the NFS has instituted service-wide training, a project 
tracking system, and an accountability system that will be incorporated into the 
performance plans of regional directors and superintendents. 

The NFS has identified projects valued at $5 million or more at all stages of plan- 
ning, the level that requires Congressional concurrence. The NFS will move ahead 
on projects only after the NFS leadership has determined that: (1) the proposed 
projects address NFS priorities and are consistent with park general management 
plans, (2) partners have the capability to raise promised funding, (3) any expected 
capital contributions from the NFS have been prioritized in the five-year capital 
plan, and (4) ongoing operation and maintenance costs are known and can be sus- 
tained over time. Additionally, the NFS has initiated a standard policy of including 
language in all agreements with partners that specifically prohibits the solicitation 
of funding from Congress outside of the budget process. 

The NFS is also working toward innovation and reform in the way it manages 
natural and cultural resources. The NFS Natural Resource Challenge (NRC) con- 
tinues to make progress towards its goal of developing a scientific base of knowledge 
about park resources. The NRC is an initiative that has expanded existing inventory 
programs and developed efficient ways to monitor the vital signs of natural systems, 
enlisted others in the scientific community to help, and expanded natural resource 
conservation activities in parks. The FY 2006 budget proposal includes a $1 million 
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net increase for the NRC, and includes sufficient funding for the monitoring of park 
vital signs and water quality in all 32 multi-park networks for the first time. This 
monitoring provides park managers with key information on the status and trends 
in park ecosystem health, defines normal limits of variation in measurable features, 
provides early warning of situations that require management intervention, sug- 
gests remedial treatments and frames research hypotheses, and in some cases deter- 
mines compliance with laws and regulations. 

In an attempt to move toward greater levels of budget and performance account- 
ability, the NFS continues to expand the use of the Program Assessment Rating 
Tool (PART) activity-based costing, and preliminary planning efforts associated with 
competitive reviews. PART evaluations and recommendations continue to inform 
both budget formulation and program management decisions. 

We have been working to improve our budget formulation process, particularly re- 
lated to park specifics, by making it more transparent. We have initiated two new 
processes to meet this requirement. First, we have developed a park scorecard. The 
scorecard is an indicator of park financial, operational, and managerial health used 
to aid in the identification and evaluation of base budget increases for park units. 
It provides an overarching snapshot of each park’s current situation by offering a 
way to analyze individual park needs and to compare these needs with those of 
other parks. 

Second, we have developed a core operations analysis process that integrates man- 
agement tools to improve park efficiency. The process is designed to assist park 
management in making fully informed decisions on staffing and funding alter- 
natives that tie to core mission goals. This will ensure that: funds are spent in sup- 
port of a park’s purpose; funds are spent in an efficient manner; a park’s request 
for funding is credible; and there are adequate funds and staff to conserve and pro- 
tect the resources for which parks are responsible. The Intermountain Region has 
been successfully using these analyses and we are already taking steps to imple- 
ment the process throughout the NFS. 

The NPS maintains its support for the President’s Management Agenda and has 
funding in the FY 2006 budget for improving information technology (IT), financial 
accountability, and other management reforms. The budget proposal includes funds 
totaling $6 million for fee program data analysis improvements, a dozen assorted 
IT initiatives, including security upgrades and the implementation of an enterprise 
server network, and reform of the Federal Land Acquisition administrative function. 
The FY 2006 budget also proposes a series of management actions, including rental 
space consolidation and fleet management reforms that will bring over $4 million 
in savings to the government. 

In addition, we have achieved savings in our travel costs by taking steps to ensure 
that all domestic and international travel by NPS employees is an efficient and ef- 
fective use of resources. Since 2002, we have reduced travel costs by 25 percent. 

In summary, the improvements we are making in administering and managing 
the National Park System are enabling us to be much more effective and efficient 
stewards of the magnificent parks and other resources that we are responsible for 
managing. That concludes my statement, and I will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you or other members of the subcommittee may have. 

Senator Thomas. I suppose there is never sufficient money. 
Where would you say are the most difficult problems? Where are 
the areas in which limitations on money have the most impact in 
your operations? 

Ms. Mainella. Well, I think that we have found — of course, you 
know, we want to make sure that we are taking the dollars that 
we have and using them as effectively and efficiently. And through 
our scorecard, we have been rating that — and I will ask Mr. 
Sheaffer to possibly elaborate, because he created the idea of the 
scorecard — is to focus on, again, how well are serving the resource 
and the visitor, how well are we using all the tools that are cur- 
rently available to us, and how well are we leveraging dollars. 
Those are kind of the areas that we are focusing on at this point 
in time. Is that what you are looking for? 

Senator Thomas. Well, yes. I am just sort of saying where do you 
think you are unable to do — are there things you are not able to 
do on this budget? 
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Ms. Mainella. I think the challenges have heen just that — I 
guess the hottom line is I feel they are meeting all of the aspects 
that the President has asked us to do, that you have asked us to 
do through this budget. 

I think the area there that we want to continue to have help 
with is the road money, the road repairs. That one is reflective 
again of $320 million in the roads budget for the Federal highways 
bill, depending on how that proceeds. And I know you are looking 
at that bill as we speak. 

And anything below the $320 million will make it difficult for us 
to achieve the goals. 

Also, of course, one of the other areas is that we do have Home- 
land Security and other areas that are — you know, that can be 
challenging for us as any of those areas increase in cost. 

Senator Thomas. Do you have highway money in your budget, or 
is there some money in the highway budget for parks? Is there 

Ms. Mainella. There is. The request in the President’s budget 
is for $320 million. We currently receive $165 million annually. 
And the budget, as you are probably aware, road — parks like in 
Yellowstone and others, I mean roads are such a critical area. And 
the $320 million is our request. 

Senator Thomas. Generally, what is the total value of fee demo, 
the fee program plus the contributions that are made for improve- 
ments and so on? 

Ms. Mainella. I am going to start at the fees. That is about 
$160 million a year, which has been so valuable. We thank you for 
the leadership that this committee has provided with those fees. 
And then also with partnerships, I think, that comes in at about 
$70 million — Bruce — I believe is my memory. So those are areas 
that come from fees and from partnership. 

Senator Thomas. What did you say? $130 million? 

Ms. Mainella. $160 million from fees. 

Senator Thomas. I see. 

Ms. Mainella. And $70 million coming from our partners. 

Senator Thomas. I see, so 

Ms. Mainella. So we do get a lot of outside help. 

Senator Thomas. That is pretty substantial. Yes. That is good. 
388 parks? 

Ms. Mainella. Yes, sir. 

Senator Thomas. And then you have other things, like heritage 
areas and this and that. 

Ms. Mainella. Yes, we do. 

Senator Thomas. In terms of your budgets and so on, how much 
do you think about your capacity to expand? 

Ms. Mainella. Well, I think that right now our focus is on trying 
to take care of the things we do have. 

Heritage areas have been an area, though, that we have found 
have been good partnership areas for us where they do not have 
to become part of the National Park System, as far as becoming a 
unit of the National Park Service and are meeting some of the 
needs of resource protection if they are a national effort. 

I think, as you know, Mr. Chairman, we are all working to look 
at a greater criteria through some legislation in the heritage areas 
to better see that the heritage areas come in solely as an area that 
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recognizes the national significance of those areas, without having 
to he coming in to the Park Service. 

Senator Thomas. Well, I am sure none of us wants to say we 
should stop having parks. On the other hand, there needs to be 
some criteria for them to meet. 

Ms. Mainella. Yes. 

Senator Thomas. I believe you have organized, have you not, a 
business council that gives some advice, or observation and assist- 
ance in terms of managing, particularly in the concessions? 

Ms. Mainella. Yes. We have created a concession advisory board 
that works with us very closely. And they have helped us in coming 
up with recommendations to better improve our management of 
concessions. And we are very pleased with those. I know that Steve 
Martin, our deputy, has recently testified on that effort and could 
elaborate further, if you would like. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. That would be fine. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. I think that the advisory board is a really im- 
portant extension of the Park Service in the fact that we are able 
to bring on and have consultation, close consultation with key 
members of the concession and business community on how we 
should manage the park programs. 

And we have gotten a series of recommendations from them, ac- 
tually, very recently on some of the more controversial or areas 
that need further work, either on our policies, our regulations, or 
others. And we are going through those now and feel that we are 
going to be able to work on those, make some changes and perhaps 
change some of our policies and how we manage things. 

But we have just recently gotten those, and we should have in 
the next few months some additional information on things like 
possessory interest and surrender interest and some of the other 
controversial components of the bill. 

Senator Thomas. That is good, I think, to bring into your staff, 
which basically has professionalism in other areas, this business 
sense. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. And we are also, on that same line just real 
quickly, doing more to enhance our abilities by bringing business 
people into the park service. 

And we have a number of programs. Some of those Bruce is 
working on, some that we are working on in the field to increase 
our capacity of business professionals to help us manage not only 
concessions, but our finances and human resources as well. 

Senator Thomas. Great. I see. Good. 

Senator Salazar. 

Senator Salazar. Thank you. Chairman Thomas. 

Director Mainella, I have three questions for you. 

Ms. Mainella. Yes, sir. 

Senator Salazar. And I will give you all three of them to give 
you an opportunity to respond to all three of them in one. 

With respect to the law enforcement and security needs of the 
park system, I know the world has changed post-9/11, lots of money 
has gone into protecting the Washington Monument, Lincoln Monu- 
ment, et cetera. A comment on where you are in terms of security 
needs within the National Park System in this post- 9/11 world, if 
you would. No. 1. 
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No. 2 , I know that the National Parks Retiree Association has 
made a recommendation on the creation of a blue ribbon commis- 
sion to look at national parks in the 21st century. Would such a 
commission be something that would be helpful if it was mandated, 
hopefully with your cooperation, out of this Congress, looking 
ahead at the 21st century? 

And, third, comment on the National Park System’s efforts with 
respect to ethnic, racial and gender diversity within your employ- 
ment. I know you have a long history of being a champion of those 
things in Florida. I would like your perspective on that issue within 
the National Park System. So those three issues. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you. On security, one of the areas, of 
course, is that has certainly increased. About 25 percent of our 
budget now — or at least we have had an increase of about 25 per- 
cent in our law enforcement responsibilities since 9/11. And that 
has been something that we have taken on. And I just want to 
make sure everyone knows we feel our parks are very safe, and we 
are — we have made great efforts in all the protection. Our great 
law enforcement people, including our U.S. Park Police, have done 
an excellent job. But, again, it has added an additional financial re- 
sponsibility to our budget. 

The second area dealing with — let me see. What was my second 
question? 

Mr. Sheaffer. 21st century. 

Ms. Mainella. 21st century, thank you. 

Dealing with a blue ribbon commission coming on, that is some- 
thing — we have a National Park Advisory Board now that serves 
as an advisory entity to me and assists in looking at those kinds 
of issues. 

Now, whether we would like to elaborate further on that, I think 
that is — you know, we are a partnership-oriented entity, and al- 
ways like that input and involvement. I think we have to just be 
clear of what we want to challenge them with, because now the Na- 
tional Park Advisory Board has been helping me with looking at 
benefits of health — how parks play in the health and well being, to 
looking at philanthropy, to looking at many other areas. And so we 
do have that entity already that exists, and maybe we could even 
spin off a subsection from that. 

The third area is part of my goals, which is the 21st century rel- 
evancy of the National Park System. When I came in, I was very 
concerned that we were probably not as diverse as we needed to 
be. And we certainly have not achieved all those goals yet, but we 
have come a huge way in being relevant in the 21st century. 

If you look at my leadership team today, you will find that the 
makeup is made — I have three African-American leadership people. 
I have one Hispanic, the first Hispanic ever to serve in a leadership 
position on the National Park Service; myself, as the first woman 
to be National Park Service director, again, a very diverse entity 
in leadership. So I am kind of not just talking the talk, I am walk- 
ing the walk. 

And we are working to try to aggressively increase our involve- 
ment through the Junior Ranger Program and through other ef- 
forts to get out to young people to get them involved in the national 
parks through not only coming to visit a park, but also through 
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what may be called the “Web Ranger Program,” which will reach 
out to communities, young people all the way through their teens, 
to be involved in our national parks. 

Mrs. Bush has agreed, through the National Park Foundation, to 
be a chair of raising over $10 million for that effort. 

Senator Salazar. Thank you. Director. And on that third point, 
if there is anything that I can do to be helpful, do not hesitate to 
call my office. 

We had a youth resources program that you might remember in 
Colorado. 

Ms. Mainella. I do remember that and you 

Senator Salazar. And Laurie Matthews was also involved, too. 

Ms. Mainella. Laurie Matthews, and she is a very good friend 
and has been someone that has been a great leader for us. 

Senator Salazar. Well, let me know how I can help on that 
point. 

Back on the law enforcement point in the post- 9/11 world, I hear 
you telling us that there has been a significant additional increase 
just in terms of resources to deal with the real world that we live 
in right now. 

Ms. Mainella. Yes, sir. 

Senator Salazar. Have the decisions to deal with the security 
needs in our park system and to implement the resources to make 
sure that we have safe and secure places affected what we are 
doing in other places within the National Park System? Have we 
had to siphon off money, if you will, from maintenance and other 
kinds of things to make sure that we are dealing with the issue of 
security? 

Ms. Mainella. The money that comes to — that we are using 
right now — and I will ask Bruce if there is any elaboration on 
that — the money that we are currently using to pay for those pro- 
grams are directly out of the normal park and — National Park 
Service funding. So we have made priority decisions. And we do 
feel that the safety of the visitor and the resource is high, so we 
have made those value decisions. So it has, you know, come from 
our coffers to make those payments. 

Senator Salazar. Okay. Thank you. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you. 

Senator Thomas. Okay. Thank you. 

Senator Alexander. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Director Mainella, it is good to see you. 

I wanted to thank you for your visit to the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park, even in the midst of a big rainstorm. The vol- 
unteers there appreciated it. 

They were disappointed that the President almost got there, but 
could not come. But we were glad to get him close to it, and his 
remarks were appreciated. 

Ms. Mainella. Yes, sir. 

Senator Alexander. I also want to congratulate you for — and the 
President, for getting into the budget, as I understand it, much of 
the salary increase, so that we do not run into this provision that 
we have heard several times before, when we appropriate an in- 
crease in funds, and the park — the Smokies or the Yellowstone 
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never really see it for maintenance because it has to go for salary 
increases. So I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we can be supportive of 
that. 

And I have three questions — I think Senator Salazar set a good 
example — and let me try to state them succinctly, and then I will 
sit back and you may wish to just give me a response in writing, 
if you want to. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Alexander. I do not really need the answers now, but 
they are important to me. 

Question No. 1, it has to do with the Big South Fork Scenic and 
Recreation area, which is — it was created in 1974 in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, but it is managed by you. 

Ms. Mainella. Yes, sir. 

Senator Alexander. 900,000 visitors. And my question is: Is 
there a way that we might, say, over the next year, take a look at 
how that recreation area and the Great Smoky Mountain Park 
might complement one another? They are not far away. And the 
Smokies is managed as a wilderness area, which we like. 

Ms. Mainella. Yes. 

Senator Alexander. But in the Big South Fork, there are 
125,000 acres where some hunting is allowed. There are 250 miles 
of trails that can be used by horses. That is an important economy 
development there. So my question about that is. No. 1, could your 
department, say, in a year or sometime convenient for you, give me 
or this subcommittee, if the chairman would like to have it, a brief- 
ing on how the two can be related in your management? 

And, second, would you take a look at whether a fee demonstra- 
tion program at the Big South Fork would be worthwhile? Because 
their new management plan shows a number of ideas for involving 
other counties nearby with visitor centers. Some of that money 
could be used to staff them. And since the Cherokee National For- 
est has had such a good experience with the fee demonstration pro- 
gram, this might be a possibility. So that 

Ms. Mainella. I would be very honored to look into that for you. 
And, again, our parks tend to want to work together and partner. 
And our new superintendent at the Smokies, Dale Ditmanson, I 
know would like to look at how we might work with South Fork. 

Senator Alexander. Well, if we could have some 

Ms. Mainella. We will do a more in depth for you. 

Senator Alexander [continuing]. The committee or me and 

Ms. Mainella. Right. We will do an in-depth briefing for you. 

Senator Alexander [continuing]. Do some sort of feedback some- 
time later, I would appreciate that. 

Ms. Mainella. We will do that, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Alexander. The second area has to do with cell towers. 
In September 2004, there was an attempt to put three of these big 
new cell towers in the Great Smokies along the scenic route. And 
Congressman Duncan and I wrote to you and asked that it not be 
done, and it was not done. And I thank you for that. 

We now have, based on my research, about 128,000 of these cell 
towers that have suddenly sprung up in the country. We all like 
our Blackberries and cell phones, but they are, to put it generously, 
junk piles in the sky. And they ought not to be, in my opinion, in 
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front of Old Faithful and in the Great Smokies and in the Grand 
Canyon. And anything the Park Service could do to discourage that 
or to create an alternative to that, I would appreciate it. 

And I was just — my second question is: Would you he willing to 
give me a letter about what the department policy is on cell towers 
in national parks and other highly scenic areas? 

Ms. Mainella. I would be glad to do so, sir. Thank you. And I 
will follow up on that for you. 

Senator Alexander. And my last question has to do with what 
I call a conservation royalty, l^en in States like Wyoming we drill 
on Federal land for oil, there is such a thing as a State royalty and 
the State of Wyoming gets 50 cents out of every dollar, which I 
support and am 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Thomas. You are supposed to. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Alexander. Right. But on several different occasions, I 
have suggested, along with Senator Landrieu and Senator Mur- 
kowski — several of us are interested in this — the idea of a con- 
servation royalty, which would take some of the revenues from 
drilling for gas or oil — for example, offshore gas or oil — and use it 
to fully fund conservation projects around the country. The idea 
being that if we have a burden, an environmental burden, we can 
create environmental benefit. 

This was recommended by President Reagan’s Commission on 
Americans Outdoors, of which I was chairman 20 years ago 

Ms. Mainella. I remember that. 

Senator Alexander [continuing]. And know very well. And we 
had it. We had it in the American Outdoors Act that Senator 
Landrieu and I have recommended. It was in the ANWR legisla- 
tion. I am going to keep trying to stick the concept in lots of dif- 
ferent places, and I would like to know what the administration’s 
attitude about that might be. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you so much. And, again, we will respond 
back to you on that. Thank you. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you. 

Senator Thomas. Thank you very much, sir. Just a couple more 
fairly quick questions here. 

What would you say is the — ^you have talked and the President 
has talked about a backlog and I think had agreed to try and fix 
it over a period of 4 years or whatever — what percentage of that 
backlog do you think still exists? 

Ms. Mainella. We have, again, tried to look at our backlog 
and — ^because it is again a dynamic entity, and we have made so 
much success. In fact, again, with this budget, it will be $4.9 billion 
we will have spent on this on the backlog. 

What we are trying to do now is understand what our full needs 
out there are, and we are doing these — the complete comprehensive 
reviews to better understand that. But we have really made huge 
success in being able to move forward. But, again, the area that I 
mentioned earlier where we had the most challenges is roads. 

And that is the area that we are using what is called an FCI, 
a facility condition index. And we are doing quite well in scoring 
on that for our facilities where we are having the most — where we 
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are not having as much success is on our roads. And if that road 
bill passes and we are able to get increased funding, preferably up 
to the $320 million, that will allow us to be able to make a huge 
increase in our success rate with our roads. 

And I do not know, Steve, if you have any other follow-up on that 
from facilities. I know in each park you might even give an exam- 
ple of something might — that you have done out West. 

Mr. Martin. Well, we have been doing a lot in a lot of different 
areas. Certainly, you know, the work that you have done in support 
on the fee moneys over the last number of years really helped sig- 
nificantly in that regard. 

And I think the other component of what we are doing with this 
analysis of the buildings is what it takes to maintain them over the 
long haul. And I — and really for the first time in these last 3 or 
4 years, we have made great strides. And that is the life cycle cost. 
And it is one where the initiatives of, you know, meeting the Presi- 
dent’s commitments are really important. But then we also, over 
time, are going to need to continue to look at how — ^you know, what 
is the best way to continue to maintain these buildings. And many 
of them are historical structures and take — ^you know, you are fa- 
miliar with the Yellowstone lodges and others that take a signifi- 
cant amount of work. 

And so that is sort of the next piece of this that we are con- 
tinuing to analyze: once we get them fixed up, then how do we keep 
them fixed up, and what are the costs, and changing our practices 
and changing our training in the field to become better and more 
effective at how we do that as well. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. Good. 

Mr. Martin. But I agree with what Fran has said that right now 
the focus is on the roads, and that is sort of one of the next pieces 
that is really important to us. 

Senator Thomas. Many of the things that occur in parks also are 
in forests and State lands and surrounding areas and so on. What 
do you — do you try to get agencies to come together, for instance, 
on things like buffalo or something to where there seems like there 
is a resistance among agencies to work together to come to a solu- 
tion. How do you deal with that? 

Ms. Mainella. One of the things that has helped us — and I per- 
sonally believe that when the President brought me on as director, 
part of the reason was because of the partnership efforts we had 
done and had demonstrated in Florida. And what we have been 
able to do here on a national level is we actually had a conference 
recently called — this is about a year and a half ago — called joint 
ventures. And it brought together all the several land managers. 

Now, lots of times our Federal land managers work well together 
on the ground out in the field, but in Washington it was not quite 
as successful. So now we got together again there — in fact, we 
signed a pledge, a commitment that we, as Federal land managers, 
as the Corps, ourselves. Fish and Wildlife, and all the different 
land managers, we agreed to work together and cooperate in ef- 
forts. And we meet basically about three to four times a year, a 
non-crisis time, and talk about issues of how we work better to- 
gether. 
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And we have found that since then that has happened, we are 
doing better on that. It is not perfect yet, but we have come so 
much further, and we call it the seamless network of parks or pub- 
lic lands. And we think we are getting there. 

Senator Thomas. That is good. You mentioned that on the 
ground sometimes it works together a little different here. 

Steve, I might ask you since you have just come from being a re- 
gional. It seems when you have this big of an operation, then you 
have policy decisions made here and so on to ensure that those are 
implemented in 388 different places. How do you — do you feel like 
the regional people are involved enough to oversee that and cause 
it to happen? 

Mr. Martin. I think we are definitely getting there. And that has 
been one of the charges that Fran has had to the regional directors, 
is to begin to, in our working teams, make sure that Parks under- 
stand the current policy directions and how we work together. 

And I really think that there is quite a shift taking place. And 
it is not something that has been said, and I think it has been 
going on for certainly the last 10 years in — with a lot of focus. But 
in working together with other agencies, but then also trying to un- 
derstand the bigger picture of how we are going to manage Parks. 

It used to be in the parks, I think we had a lot of independence 
in how we managed those units. And maybe for that year, that was 
probably really good and — but I think we are now at a point where 
being part of this bigger network, working with the States, working 
with the counties, working with the other agencies, is absolutely 
critical to delivering services to the visitors and also being good at 
stewardship responsibility. 

And I think more and more — so we just got a great example with 
some of the work that is being done on some of the management 
planning in the greater Yellowstone area in working with the State 
and any number of agencies. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. And I think that that is becoming more of the ev- 
eryday way of doing business as opposed to the exception. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. Well, that is good. And I think you are a 
good one to do that. You had a good relationship in the Tetons with 
the gateway communities and the others. 

One very quick question and quick answer, if you can, Fran. 

Ms. Mainella. I hear you. 

Senator Thomas. What are you doing — how are you doing on the 
competitive sourcing where you have maintenance jobs or other 
kinds of jobs that are not professional? Are you using the competi- 
tive idea, A-76? 

Ms. Mainella. What we are looking at under the competitive 
sourcing is a revised A-76 circular that allows us to do what is 
called preliminary planning efforts where we go into parks and we 
analyze and look at the staff and have them work together to look 
at how we can be the most efficient and effective possible. 

Sometimes it comes out that the way they are organized is the 
best way as it is today. If it is — if not, they often come up with sug- 
gestions. And we have a consultant that works with them, a pri- 
vate sector consultant to have them look at that. 
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Then it comes to me for review. And I decide whether it actually 
goes out for a competitive sourcing true bidding process. At this 
point, for example, just recently we just announced that there are 
three areas that are being looked at, but it is all preliminary plan- 
ning efforts. It is not putting them out to bid, and so I want to be 
clear about that, first of all. Thank you. 

Senator Thomas. Okay. Do you have any further questions. Sen- 
ator? 

Senator Alexander. Is there time for me to ask a couple? 

Senator Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I will 
keep them to the point. 

One, what is — in the Great Smokies, as you and I have discussed 
many times before, we have this terrific use, 10 million visitors a 
year, three times as many as Yellowstone — that does not make it 
better. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Alexander. I never should have done that. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Alexander. I wanted to make a point. Yellowstone gets 
$6.8 million a year from fees to help maintain it, and it has 3 mil- 
lion or so visitors. 

The Smokies has 10 million visitors and gets $1.3 million in fees. 
And the reason is of our own doing — I mean it is the only park, 
as I understand, that was ever given to the National Park Service, 
and by the people of North Carolina and Tennessee. And part of 
the deal was no entrance fee 

Ms. Mainella. Right. 

Senator Alexander [continuing]. At least on the Tennessee side. 

Ms. Mainella. Right. 

Senator Alexander. Now, are there other — ^but you do collect — 
the fees you collect now come from such things as what? Where 
does the $1.3 million in fees come from? 

Ms. Mainella. Right now, it is camping and we are retaining — 
we have been able to retain that. I think that you have helped us 
be able to allow that to take place. 

Mr. Martin. Camping fees. 

Ms. Mainella. Camping fees, right. 

Mr. Martin. Mostly. 

Senator Alexander. Well, there — the fee demonstration program 
has been a big success here. And I congratulate Senator Thomas 
and others who had put it in long before I got here and saw it 
through some — it has had some problems. But on the other hand, 
it has had some pretty significant successes. 

I mentioned the Cherokee Forest, right next to the Smokies, 
which I think gets $2 million a year. And they do not know what 
they would do without the money 

Ms. Mainella. Right. 

Senator Alexander [continuing]. Because of all of the demands 
on them. So I wanted to — I really look forward to working with you 
as you go through your management plans and as you consider 
what to do, not so much on reversing the decision for an entrance 
fee, because I think that would take so long and would be so com- 
plicated that it might not be worth doing. But as we look at the 
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services and other activities in the park, if there is a way to supple- 
ment fees that are still reasonable and that can be used 100 per- 
cent in the Smokies, I think there would be widespread under- 
standing of that in our area. 

And I will hope you will consider that as part of your plans. 

Ms. Mainella. I will be glad to look at that. In fact, the super- 
intendent had — and I had discussed when I was just out at the 
Smokies about is there any way, because at this point with the fees 
legislation that you have put through, 80 percent normally stays at 
the parks, with the fees like at Yellowstone or Grand Tetons. And 
right now we do not have that opportunity. 

Senator Alexander. Yes. 

Ms. Mainella. We are able — through your help, we were able to 
keep 100 percent of the camping fees at the Smokies, but that has 
been our only use fee. 

But I think we need to look at other opportunities that would 
still meet the expectations of the residents of Tennessee and North 
Carolina, but also help the park continue to move forward. 

Senator Alexander. And just two other quick points. I hope you 
also weigh in in administration discussions about clean air. The 
Smokies, of course, have — and other national parks have clean air 
problems, but the work we have done with the Environmental Pro- 
tection Association shows that if the President’s Clear Skies Pro- 
posal on sulfur will reduce from 3 million tons per year permitted 
from power plants to 2.5 million tons a year, that it would improve 
the quality of the air 10 to 15 percent. 

In fact, no area of the country would benefit more from that than 
would the Great Smokies/Knoxville area. And that is a reasonable 
strengthening of the President’s proposal. The President’s proposal 
is a good framework. I just thought it does not go as far as it could, 
especially in the sulfur area. 

And so I would — I know that when those matters are discussed 
that lots — that the national parks have a role in talking about that. 
And I hope you will speak up, because if there is just one word I 
hope you would remember, it is sulfur. The President deserves 
great credit for what he is doing with diesel fuel and diesel engines 
to take effect next year. That would help parks all over the country 
and the Smokies. 

And the other thing is I hope you will persuade the IRS that it 
can support the legislation Senator Salazar and I and others intro- 
duced, which would allow taxpayers to have a check-off for the Na- 
tional Park System. And if somebody would ask, “Well, why single 
out the national parks?” I think the answer is, “Because the great 
American outdoors is unique to this country. It is what makes us 
American as much as anything else.” 

It would be the same thing — Egypt has its pyramids, Italy has 
its art, England has its history, we have the great American out- 
doors — and that check-off would help greatly. 

Ms. Mainella. Thank you for your support. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the time. 

Senator Thomas. Okay. Thank you very much. Thank you all. 
Thank you for what you do. I know it is a difficult task, but I also 
know that your folks are very committed, and I know that you are 
too. So, thank you. 
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Ms. Mainella. Thank you so much. Thank you, Senators. 

Senator Thomas. We look forward to working together. 

Okay. Our second panel will he Mr. Greg Moore, executive direc- 
tor, Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy, San Francisco; Mr. 
Lee Werst, president. Association of National Park Rangers, Orem, 
Utah; and Mr. Robert Arnherger, Coalition of National Park Serv- 
ices Retirees, Tucson, Arizona. 

Okay. Welcome, gentlemen. Glad to have you here. 

As before, your complete statements will be put in the record. 
And if you will kind of go by the 5-minute rule here, why we would 
appreciate it. 

Why do we not start with you, Mr. Moore? 

STATEMENT OF GREG MOORE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, GOLD- 
EN GATE NATIONAL PARKS CONSERVANCY, SAN FRANCISCO, 

CA 

Mr. Moore. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 
and Mr. Vice Chairman, for the invitation to testify today about the 
roles of philanthropy and volunteerism in our national parks. 

I am Greg Moore, the executive director of the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Parks Conservancy. We are a nonprofit organization sup- 
porting the National Park Service’s mission at the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area in the San Francisco Bay area. 

Since our inception in 1981, the Parks Conservancy has provided 
about $80 million of support to park projects and programs. 

But the Conservancy is just one of over 100 similar nonprofit or- 
ganizations nationally, known as cooperating associations and 
friends groups, working to support the mission of the National 
Park Service. 

In total we provide over $100 million yearly in philanthropic aid 
and help support the 140,000 volunteers who are donating 5 mil- 
lion hours annually to the national parks at an estimated value of 
almost $86 million. 

Philanthropy has been deeply connected to our national parks 
from their very beginning. Few things inspire Americans like the 
immense natural and physical beauty and historical poignancy of 
our parks. 

And more Americans are becoming aware that the care of our na- 
tional parks not only requires the efforts of the National Park Serv- 
ice, but our direct support and involvement as well. 

Organizations like our Parks Conservancy work very closely with 
the National Park Service to understand its priorities and to create 
a strategic course working in unison. 

The Conservancy helps the Service recognize which of its prior- 
ities are likely to have donor appeal, and we work together to en- 
sure that donor-supported projects and programs are operationally 
and financially sustainable. 

Throughout the park system, friends groups, and cooperating as- 
sociations have been at work delivering programs, projects, and vol- 
unteers that add lasting value to our national parks, whether at 
Golden Gate, at Yellowstone, at the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, or at the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. These phil- 
anthropic results have depended upon National Park Service lead- 
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ership, commitment, professionalism, and active staff presence in 
the parks. 

Americans do not see their philanthropic support as a substitute 
for the role of the National Park Service or as a replacement for 
the funding provided through their tax dollars. 

Philanthropic donors do not have the interest, the expertise, or 
the capacity to substitute for vital Federal responsibilities. 

Increasingly, donors are making their contributions contingent 
on the assurance that park operating budgets are adequate to pre- 
serve and care for the gifts, the improvements that result from 
their donations. 

And generous contributors want to be ensured that Federal funds 
are not removed or diminished as a result of donor dollars being 
available. To do so would be a major disincentive to philanthropic 
giving and a lethal blow to its future in the National Park System. 

David Rockefeller, Junior, philanthropist and former vice chair of 
the National Park Foundation, has stressed the important distinc- 
tion between Federal and philanthropic roles in our national parks. 
Our philanthropic mission, he said, is “not to build roads or em- 
ployee housing units, nor to build or maintain infrastructure, but 
to create strong connections between visitor and place.” He called 
this distinction the “Bright Line” between Federal responsibility 
and private opportunity. 

To conclude, philanthropy and volunteerism are and will con- 
tinue to be essential and positive forces in achieving the mission 
of the National Park Service. Over the past decade, these forces 
have grown dramatically in scale and impact, and will continue to 
grow if Americans are asked to share in the vision for our parks, 
are given respect for their views and involvement, are provided 
with clear and expeditious ways to contribute, know that their con- 
tributions will be effectively ste warded by the National Park Serv- 
ice, and are treated with sincere appreciation as they donate time 
and resources. 

The National Park Service policy and legislative authorities 
should embrace and enhance philanthropy and volunteerism. Fed- 
eral funding and policy could better motivate philanthropy to our 
parks through greater use and flexibility with challenge grants, 
more efficient methods to combine Federal and philanthropic dol- 
lars toward a desired outcome, quicker systems to review and ap- 
prove philanthropic gifts and campaigns, more openness to donor 
recognition, and a general culture of gratitude and respect to those 
generous enough to give to our parks. 

Our continued momentum will be greatest when leveraged from 
a firm foundation of Federal funding. National Park Service profes- 
sionalism, and effective non-profit partners well aligned to the 
Park Service mission. 

Upon that foundation, we can and will achieve the margin of ex- 
cellence so essential for our national parks, which collectively rep- 
resent the very best of America’s scenic, natural, and historic treas- 
ures. 

Thank you so much for the opportunity to testify, and I would 
be happy to answer any questions you might have. 

Senator Thomas. Okay. Thank you very much, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Moore follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Greg Moore, Executive Director, Golden Gate 
National Parks Conservancy, San Francisco, CA 

Mr. Chairman and honorable committee members, thank you for the invitation to 
testify today about the roles of philanthropy and volunteerism in our national parks. 
Pm Greg Moore, Executive Director of the Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy, 
a nonprofit membership organization that works to preserve the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Recreation Area, to enhance the experiences of park visitors, and to engage 
community members in conserving the parks for the future. The Parks Conservancy 
was established in 1981, and since then it has provided the National Park Service 
with nearly $80 million in support for park projects and programs. 

The Parks Conservancy is one of over 100 nonprofit organizations nationally, 
working as cooperating associations and friends groups, to support the mission of 
the National Park Service. These organizations, along with the National Park Foun- 
dation, engage community members and the private sector in philanthropy and vol- 
unteerism and help protect, enhance and interpret park resources. Many have been 
active for decades. Recently, the Yosemite Association celebrated its 80th anniver- 
sary and the Rocky Mountain Nature Association has been serving this national 
park since 1931. 

In total, these organizations provide over $100 million annually in philanthropic 
aid to the National Park Service and strive to make lasting positive impacts on park 
resources and on the park visitor experience. Today, I will address four key ques- 
tions: 

• What motivates philanthropy and volunteerism in our national parks? 

• How do federal funding and the work of the National Park Service enhance phi- 
lanthropy and volunteerism? 

• What specifically, do the American people consider the federal responsibility to 
our national parks? 

• What can the future bring in terms of philanthropy and volunteerism? 
what motivates philanthropy and volunteerism in our national parks? 

The American ethic of charity and volunteerism has made a remarkable impact 
on our national parks. In addition to more than $100 million in annual philan- 
thropic support, last year 140,000 volunteers donated 5 million hours to the national 
parks at a value of $85.9 million^. What motivates this level of commitment? 

Few things inspire Americans like the immense natural and physical beauty and 
the historical poignancy of national parks. We understand that national parks re- 
quire not only the care and investment of the National Park Service, but our direct 
support and involvement as well. Americans entrust the National Park Service to 
lead the protection and stewardship of these cherished places and, in effect, to be 
the ultimate caretaker of our nation’s heritage. We expect and respond to this lead- 
ership. Throughout the National Park system, whether at Golden Gate, Yosemite, 
the USS Arizona Memorial, Yellowstone, or Rocky Mountain National Park, philan- 
thropic projects have been inspired by visionary Park Service leadership, imple- 
mented by effective and eloquent nonprofit partners, and funded by generous do- 
nors. 

Organizations like the Golden Gate National Parks Conservancy open direct and 
active channels through which Americans can contribute their time and charitable 
gifts to augment the critical work of the National Park Service. In the San Francisco 
Bay Area, community members share a very strong connection to the Golden Gate 
National Recreation Area and recently contributed $34 million for the restoration 
of Crissy Field, a former army airfield in the Presidio on the shore of San Francisco 
Bay. A lead gift of $18 million by the Evelyn and Walter Haas, Jr. Fund, followed 
by a major public campaign of the Parks Conservancy, rallied the community behind 
this project. Over 2,000 gifts and 3,200 volunteers transformed this national park 
site. Today, these donors and volunteers retain their commitment and generosity to 
our parks. 

To make projects like Crissy Field meaningful to the community that supports 
them requires not only executing these park transformations, but an ongoing com- 
mitment to preserve over time what has been transformed and restored together. 
Federal operating funds can be leveraged with volunteer support in this long-term 
stewardship. As one example, each year close to 16,000 people donate over 350,000 
hours of volunteer time to preserve park habitat, lead interpretive tours and support 
education programs for children throughout the Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area. This type of support is motivated throughout the National Park system by 


^National Park Service, Volunteers-In-Parks 
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welcoming volunteers as part of the “park team,” giving them fulfilling work and 
expressing active appreciation. 

HOW DO FEDERAL FUNDING AND THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE ENHANCE 
PHILANTHROPY AND VOLUNTEERISM? 

Effective partnerships depend deeply on the National Park Service tradition, com- 
mitment, professionalism, knowledge, and active staff presence in our parks. These 
capacities are essential to philanthropy working in a dynamic and effective way. 
There are federal responsibilities, resources, and talents that philanthropy would 
never want to replace, and realistically, philanthropy does not have the capacity to 
serve as a substitute. In fact, philanthropy depends upon these National Park Serv- 
ice attributes and resources to serve as its foundation for its positive impact in the 
parks. 

Americans do not see their philanthropic support as a substitute for the role of 
the National Park Service. Donors and volunteers are keenly aware of the Park 
Service role and follow its lead in addressing park needs and enhancements. But 
increasingly donors are also making their contributions contingent on the assurance 
that park budgets will be there to preserve and care for the positive park improve- 
ments resulting from their donations. In fact, removing or diminishing federal funds 
when donor dollars are available would be a fundamental disincentive to giving and 
a serious, perhaps lethal blow to the future of national park philanthropy. 

A proactive and sustaining approach involves a deep partnership of the Park 
Service, donors and nonprofit support groups. Organizations like the Golden Gate 
National Parks Conservancy work very closely with the National Park Service to 
understand its priorities and to chart our strategic course in unison. The Conser- 
vancy also helps the Park Service understand which of its priorities are likely to 
have donor appeal, and we work together to ensure that donor-supported projects 
and programs are operationally and financially sustainable. 

WHAT DO DONORS AND VOLUNTEERS CONSIDER THE FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY TO OUR 

NATIONAL PARKS? 

Speaking at a recent conference on partnerships for public lands, David Rocke- 
feller Jr., philanthropist and former vice chair of the National Park Foundation, 
stressed the important distinction between federal and philanthropic roles in our 
national parks. Our mission, he said, is “not to build roads or employee housing 
units, nor to build or maintain infrastructure, but to create strong connections be- 
tween visitor and place.” He called this distinction the “Bright Line” between federal 
responsibility and private opportunity. 

The healthiest public-private partnerships result from a shared vision and an ap- 
propriate balance of investment. Donors want to be actively engaged in creating the 
vision for our national parks, while respecting key federal responsibilities. What is 
seen as the federal responsibility? Donors tend to see this clearly. The philanthropic 
sector expects a fundamental foundation for donors to build upon — a foundation 
comprised of adequate “park base” operational support, basic park infrastructure, 
visitor safety, essential resource management, key amenities, upkeep of National 
Park facilities, expertise in interpretation, and Park Service staff in direct contact 
with visitors. 

Current realities pose some challenges to this view. Many park operational budg- 
ets are stretched thin and even essential park infrastructure improvements need to 
be phased in over many years. Basic services can be heavily strained. But these are 
not functions that can or should be funded through nonprofit support groups and 
philanthropy. In the words of my colleague, Ken Olson, who leads Friends of Acadia, 
“friends groups are here to provide the margin of excellence, not the margin of sur- 
vival.” This margin of excellence comes through the over $100 million in annual giv- 
ing and over 140,000 volunteers across our National Park system. It rests upon an 
essential foundation: the Park Service annual budget of over $2 billion and an NPS 
workforce of over 20,000 permanent and seasonal employees. 

WHAT WILL THE FUTURE BRING IN TERMS OF PHILANTHROPY AND VOLUNTEERISM? 

Philanthropy and volunteerism are, and will continue to be, essential forces in 
achieving the mission of the National Park Service. These forces will grow in scale 
and impact if Americans are asked to share in the vision for our national parks, 
given respect for their views and involvement, provided with clear and expeditious 
ways to contribute, and treated with sincere appreciation as they donate time and 
resources. 

National Park Service policy and legislative authorities should embrace and en- 
hance philanthropy and volunteerism — and facilitate their flourishing on behalf of 
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our parks. Federal funding and policy could significantly motivate philanthropy to 
our parks through greater use and flexibility with challenge grants, more efficient 
methods to combine federal and philanthropic dollars toward a desired outcome, 
quicker systems to review and approve philanthropic campaigns and gifts, more 
openness to donor recognition, and a general culture of gratitude and respect to 
those generous enough to give to our parks.. 

Our continued momentum will be the greatest when leveraged from a firm foun- 
dation of federal funding and national park professionalism. This foundation can be 
strengthened by recognizing philanthropic partners (the National Park Foundation, 
friends groups, and cooperating associations) as strategic and valued allies in the 
vision for our national parks and working with them in an open, facilitating and 
collaborative manner. Upon that foundation, generous Americans and the philan- 
thropic sector can and will achieve the margin of excellence — a margin so essential 
to our national parks, which preserve the best of our country’s natural, scenic and 
cultural heritage. 

Senator Thomas. Mr. Werst. 

STATEMENT OF LEE WERST, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
NATIONAL PARK RANGERS, OREM, UT 

Mr. Werst. Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting the Associa- 
tion of National Park Rangers to share with you our thoughts on 
the funding needs for the National Park Service. 

My name is Lee Werst. I am president of ANPR and a current 
National Park Service employee. I am appearing before you today 
on behalf of the Association, and am doing so on my own time and 
at my own expense. And as such, my statement should in no way 
be construed as representing the National Park Service, the De- 
partment of the Interior, or any organization other than ANPR. 

Last November, we wrote a letter to the congressional budget 
conferees for the fiscal year 2005 budget complimenting them on 
the generally favorable budget prospects for the National Park 
Service. 

The 2005 budget, as enacted, combined the interests of the con- 
ferees and the administration in its budget request, resulting in a 
2-percent increase in total discretionary spending. Mr. Chairman, 
we would like to thank Congress for its continuing work and sup- 
port of the National Park Service. 

And in our testimony today, we would also like to help identify 
what we believe are continuing shortfalls in the field due to in- 
creasing personnel and other costs that need to be addressed for 
the long-term. 

The fiscal year 2006 budget, as submitted by the administration, 
provides an overall decrease of 2.8 percent in total discretionary 
appropriations from fiscal year 2005. On the surface, there are 
some apparent pluses, which we support, despite the overall de- 
crease. For example, the budget category of visitor services is at a 
10-year high as a percentage of total National Park Service discre- 
tionary spending. 

That being said, it still remains that the overall discretionary ap- 
propriation has declined in real terms since the last substantive in- 
crease in fiscal year 2001. Discretionary spending in fiscal year 
2001 was nearly $2.3 billion. The fiscal year 2006 budget request 
is $2,249 billion, for a dollar decrease of nearly 2 percent. 

When adjusted for inflation, that amounts to almost a 9-percent 
decrease over those 5 years. 
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In the past 15 years, ANPR has tried to share stories from the 
parks about conditions that might reflect on proposed legislation or 
policy, and I would like to again share some of these with you. 

At Sequoia-Kings Canyon National Park in California, great 
strides have heen made to eradicate illegal cultivation of marijuana 
“plantations” within the park boundaries. Project funding to target 
eradication and interdiction efforts has helped the park to destroy 
much of these crops. 

However, to fully control and completely eliminate this damaging 
activity, you must look beyond just project funding to prevent the 
initial planting and cultivation which will take ongoing investiga- 
tion and apprehension of perpetrators. 

To adequately undertake this mission, the park estimates a need 
for an additional 4.8 FTE for the long-term and a $448,000 budget 
increase. 

Other parks — in other parks, the impacts of budget shortfalls can 
be illustrated by looking at the findings from published business 
plans prepared and audited for the National Park Service. 

As one example, at Shenandoah National Park, the business plan 
for fiscal year 2003 showed a need of $19.6 million to fully fund op- 
erations, but had available only $12.8 million from all funding 
sources, an operating shortfall of $6.8 million. One of the impacts 
of that is that although Shenandoah has one of the worst air pollu- 
tion problems of any park in the country, its air resources spe- 
cialist position has now been vacant for nearly 2 years because of 
insufficient funding. 

Another example is that the park offered nearly 800 fewer rang- 
er-led interpretive programs in fiscal year 2004, when it offered 
1,032 — less than it did in fiscal year 2002, when it offered 1,824. 

Other examples, such as this, are included in our written testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Chairman, we would also like to comment on some funding 
successes that we believe are taking place. One of those, of course, 
is the fee demonstration program, which was replaced in 2005 by 
the Federal Lands Recreation Enhancement Act, which has a 10- 
year sunset. 

This has been a very successful program, and it is an example 
of how Congress has really helped to support park resources and 
helps to support our operations. 

As one Western park superintendent recently voiced, “Fee demo 
is excellent!” And we agree with that, and we thank Congress and 
the administration in continuing this important and critical pro- 
gram. But we also urge permanent legislation prior to the 10-year 
sunset of the new current program in order to continue infrastruc- 
ture support, increased resources protection, and visitor use pro- 
grams. 

One of the more promising ideas which we have seen recently is 
the proposed National Park Centennial Act. We are encouraged by 
this effort to bring the National Park Service to a sustainable level 
by 2016, and we would be pleased to provide further testimony, if 
desired, at any future hearings on this bipartisan legislation. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we continue to be optimistic, yet 
cautious, about the next 10 years, as there is great potential for the 
2006 and future budgets to result, if not careful, in overall deterio- 
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ration in field-level staffing in parks and important program activi- 
ties. 

However, we look forward to supporting National Park Service 
management in its efforts to effectively implement the budget as fi- 
nally enacted, and joining with them and with Congress in identi- 
fying the long-term needs and short-falls facing the Service in the 
next 10 years, particularly at the field park level. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for inviting the Association of 
National Park Rangers to testify here today. And I will be glad to 
answer any questions you may have, or assure that the Association 
provides you further information on any issue that I cannot answer 
to your satisfaction. 

Senator Thomas. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Worst follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Lee Werst, President, Association of 
National Park Rangers 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting the Associa- 
tion of National Park Rangers (ANPR) to share with you our thoughts on the fund- 
ing needs for the National Park Service. 

My name is Lee Werst. I am President of ANPR, and a current National Park 
Service employee. I am appearing before you today on behalf of the Association, and 
am doing so on my own time and at my own expense. As such, my statement should 
in no way be construed as representing the National Park Service, the Department 
of the Interior, or any NGO other than ANPR. 

The Association of National Park Rangers, formed in 1977, is a professional orga- 
nization comprised of dedicated National Park Service employees from all regions, 
salary grades and specialties. ANPR is neither a union nor a bargaining unit, but 
rather is a volunteer association formed to advance the ranger profession and sup- 
port the perpetuation of the National Park System and the National Park Service. 

FUNDING NEEDS 

Last November, we wrote a letter to the Congressional budget conferees for the 
fiscal year 2005 budget complimenting them on the generally favorable budget pros- 
pects for the National Park Service. We wrote: 

On behalf of the approximately 1,000 members of the Association of National 
Park Rangers (ANPR), we thank you for your leadership in the development of 
the fiscal year 2005 Interior appropriations bill . . . Over the years, inflation, 
cost-of-living increases, natural disasters, and more recently, homeland security 
have eroded park budgets to the point that we must either “lapse” vacant posi- 
tions or trim park services. In many cases, parks have had to do both. . . . We 
hope that, within present fiscal constraints, you will give the highest priority 
to National Park Service funding, with special attention to the park operations 
account. 

Thank you for your ongoing commitment to our National Park Service and 
System 

The 2005 budget as enacted combined the interests of the conferees and the ad- 
ministration in its budget request, resulting in a 2% increase in total discretionary 
spending. Mr. Chairman, we would like to thank Congress for its continuing work 
and support of the National Park Service with its funding needs in these fiscally 
difficult times. In our testimony today, we would also like to help identify what we 
believe are continuing shortfalls in the field due to increasing personnel and other 
costs that need to be addressed for the long-term. 

FISCAL year 2006 ADMINISTRATION BUDGET 

The fiscal year 2006 budget as submitted by the Administration provides an over- 
all decrease of 2.8% in total discretionary appropriations from fiscal year 2005. On 
the surface, there are some apparent pluses, which we support, despite the overall 
decrease. For example, the budget category of visitor services — which includes inter- 
pretation & education, ranger law enforcement (excluding the United States Park 
Police), visitor use management, health and safety, and concessions — is at a 10-year 
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high as a percentage of total NFS discretionary spending (14.1% in 1997, to 15.4% 
in FY06 budget request). 

In addition: 

• Ranger law enforcement funding and protection is at a 10-year high as% of total 
Visitor Services (33.5% in 1997, to 35.5% in 2006 request); and 

• Interpretation and education is at a 10-year high as% of total discretionary 
spending (6.9% in 1997, to 7.9% in 2006 request), although as a% of total Vis- 
itor Services is basically flat over 10-years. 

That being said, it still remains that the overall discretionary appropriation has 
declined in real terms since the last substantive increase in FY 2001. Discretionary 
spending in FY 2001 was nearly $2.3 billion. The FY 2006 budget request is $2,249 
billion, for a dollar decrease of nearly 2%. Adjusted for inflation, this amounts to 
nearly 9% decrease in the past 5 years. When you add the annual adjustments in 
federal salaries, overall discretionary funding in real terms is noticeably diminished. 

We are not preaching “the sky is falling” in the 2006 budget. Rather, we wish to 
assist policy makers and appropriators in understanding the long-term concerns of 
field rangers and other employees beyond a one-year budget picture. 

PAHK STORIES 

In testimony over the past 15 years before this and other Congressional commit- 
tees, ANPR has tried to share stories from the parks about conditions that might 
reflect on proposed legislation or policy. I would like to again share some of these 
with you. 

For instance, at Sequoia-Rings Canyon National Park in California, great strides 
have been made to eradicate illegal cultivation of marijuana “plantations” within 
the park boundaries. Project funding to target eradication and interdiction efforts 
has helped the park, along with many cooperating agencies, to destroy much of 
these crops. The park greatly appreciates, and has successfully applied, the project 
funding it has received. 

However, to fully control and completely eliminate this damaging activity, we 
must look beyond just project funding. The park has redirected as much internal 
funding as possible to continue this effort. Further redirection of funds would re- 
quire the closure of some facilities or the neglect of park visitors or resources. The 
ranger staff is currently spread very thin, thus putting full prevention efforts be- 
yond the ability of the current budget to accomplish. To prevent the initial planting 
and cultivation of this clandestine activity will take on-going investigation and ap- 
prehension of perpetrators, as well as other technical measures. To adequately un- 
dertake this mission, the park estimates a need for an additional 4.8 FTE for the 
long-term and a $448,000 budget increase. 

The impact of this illegal activity, which takes place in many of our parks, is not 
only to the society at large, but also to sensitive and valuable park resources. The 
growers provide water for cultivation to these fields by damming park streams, lay- 
ing thousands of feet of plastic irrigation pipes, and indiscriminately using fertilizer 
and other chemicals. This causes runoff and pollution of streams and other public 
resources. This disturbance of natural plants and soil opens the way for the intro- 
duction of invasive exotic plant species, thereby requiring further time and re- 
sources for their removal. Permanent funds are needed to deter the damage to park 
resources for the long-term. 


BUSINESS PLAN EXAMPLES 

In other parks, the impacts of budget shortfalls can be illustrated by looking at 
the findings from published business plans prepared and audited for the National 
Park Service by MBAs for numerous parks across the system. Here are some of the 
findings for three parks: 

At Gettysburg National Military Park, the business plan identified an operations 
and routine maintenance annual shortfall of nearly $3.6 million in the FY 2001 
budget, compared to an actual budget of just over $6.1 million in that same fiscal 
year — a 37% shortfall. Since that time, the park’s financial situation has not im- 
proved. Although the park saw an overall increase in operations funding to $6.45 
million in FY 2005, there was an estimated decline in actual purchasing power over 
that period of $734,900. In order to live within this shortfall, park managers have 
reduced staff from 141 permanent and seasonal full time equivalent positions in FY 
2002 to 122 FTEs in FY 2005. 

For Shenandoah National Park, the business plan for FY 2003 showed a need of 
$19.6 million to fully fund operations, but had available only $12.8 million from all 
funding sources, an operating shortfall of $6.8 million. Although the park’s inflation- 
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adjusted base budget increased 14% between 1992 and today, personnel costs in- 
creased by 21.3% in the same period. The impacts? — Although Shenandoah has one 
of the worst air pollution problems of any park in the country, it’s air resources spe- 
cialist position has now been vacant for nearly two years because of insufficient 
funding. Another example: The park offered nearly 800 fewer ranger-led interpretive 
programs in FY 2004 (1,032) than it did in FY 2002 (1,824). 

At Delaware Water Gap National Recreation Area, the park’s business plan anal- 
ysis for FY 2002 identified $15.9 million in needed annual operations funding and 
238.4 positions needed in a full time equivalent workforce (FTE). However, the park 
had an $8.9 million total budget and only 134.6 FTE. Of that sum, nearly $8.6 mil- 
lion was obligated to personnel costs, leaving only about half a million for all other 
needs, including utilities, supplies, vehicle costs and materials. 

Mr. Chairman, these are just a few examples from the field. We also would like 
to make a few brief comments about overall NFS funding needs and funding suc- 
cesses. 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT COSTS 

The inflation of salary and personnel costs can quickly lead to parks needing to 
make significant reductions in visitor services and resource protection to absorb 
these costs. We want to emphasize our on-going concern that these costs be fully 
covered in each successive budget. 

One example of these increases is the fact that as more employees retire under 
the Civil Service Retirement System (CSRS), the percentage of remaining employees 
under the Federal Employees Retirement System (FERS) will continue to grow, 
eventually to 100%. While saving overall federal dollars in future retirement annu- 
ities, the year-to-year cost to the NFS in covering FERS benefits as opposed to 
CSRS, which is the less-expensive system to fund up-front, will only grow. For ex- 
ample, in 2001, nearly 68% of all federal employees were working with FERS bene- 
fits. The percentage of direct salary compensation that an agency is required to pay 
for these benefits grew from 28% of salary in 1990 to 35% in 2005. 

This is not an argument about FERS. It simply illustrates that over the next ten 
years nearly all NFS employees will require greater up-front benefit compensation 
under FERS, which averages 30% of base salary versus 14% under CSRS. This, 
combined with the fact that overall personnel costs often exceed 90% in many parks, 
will require an even greater budgetary support. 

FEE DEMO 

The previous fee demo program, which was replaced in 2005 by the Federal Lands 
Recreation Enhancement Act (with a 10-year sunset), has succeeded in providing 
substantial financial support to many parks for infrastructure needs, maintenance 
backlog, and visitor uses. This has been a very successful program of park and re- 
sources support provided over the past many years by Congress. As one western 
park superintendent recently voiced, “Fee demo is excellent!” We agree, and thank 
Congress and the administration in continuing this important and critical program. 
We urge permanent legislation prior to the 10-year sunset to continue infrastructure 
support, increased resources protection, and visitor use programs. 

NATIONAL PARK CENTENNIAL ACT 

One of the more promising ideas we have seen to address the NFS long-term 
backlog needs, and provide substantial needed funding for the natural and cultural 
resources challenges, is the proposed National Fark Centennial Act (introduced in 
the Senate by Senator McCain as S. 886 on April 21 and in the House by Congress- 
man Souder as H.R. 1124 on March 2). Mr. Chairman, while we understand this 
is not a hearing on this bill, we are encouraged by this effort to bring the NFS to 
a sustainable level by 2016, the 100th anniversary of the establishment of the NFS 
in 1916. While it may not provide the ability to restore permanent staff levels lost 
by attrition, setting a goal for the decade makes sense. It is analogous to the very 
successful “Mission 66” initiated in the 1950s that looked forward over a ten-year 
period to identify park deficiencies, and to help bring the NFS housing, visitor cen- 
ters, and other facilities up to modem standards of visitor services by the 50th anni- 
versary of the NFS in 1966. We would be pleased to provide further testimony if 
desired at any future hearing on this bi-partisan legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we continue to be optimistic, yet cautious about the 
next ten years or so, as there is the great potential for the 2006 and future budgets 
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to result, if not careful, in over-all deterioration in field-level staffing in parks and 
important program activities. However, we look forward to supporting NPS manage- 
ment in its efforts to effectively implement the budget as finally enacted, and joining 
with them and with Congress in identif 3 dng the long-term needs and short-falls fac- 
ing the Service in the next 10 years, particularly at the field park level. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for inviting the Association of National Park 
Rangers to testify here today. I will be glad to answer any questions you may have, 
or assure that the Association provides you further information on any issue that 
I cannot answer to your satisfaction. 

Senator Thomas. Mr. Arnberger. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT ARNBERGER, ON BEHALF OF THE 

COALITION OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICES RETIREES, TUC- 
SON, AZ 

Mr. Arnberger. I am Robert Arnberger, recently retired from 
the National Park Service in August 2003 after a 34-year career 
working in ten different parks and managing one regional office. 

My last two assignments before my retirement were as the su- 
perintendent at Grand Canyon National Park and as Alaska re- 
gional director. 

Today, I represent the 395-member Coalition of National Park 
Service Retirees, former employees who have joined together in a 
non-partisan group to bring their views and expertise to the table 
in the national endeavor to protect our National Park System, 
some 12,000 years worth of cumulative experience. 

Despite the fact that the Congress has established strong stand- 
ards of care for the units of the National Park System, financial 
and political support from successive Congresses and Democratic 
and Republican administrations have almost never provided the 
necessary resources that the National Park Service requires to 
fully carry out its mission. 

Why do the headlines seem never to change? The deferred main- 
tenance backlog continues to grow even as we try to reduce it. Re- 
duction of services is real and happening, and Federal assets are 
deteriorating. 

This Nation’s growing deficit, the war on terror, and diminishing 
Federal budgets would suggest that our efforts to properly care for 
our parks will never catch up to the needs. 

The Coalition recognizes and greatly values some of the gains 
over the years to the National Park Service budget, but the needs 
have far outstripped the gains. Professional reports that document 
the need for more law enforcement rangers languish without effec- 
tive action. 

There are fewer educational programs, fewer resource protection 
patrols, reduced visitor center hours, reduced maintenance, and re- 
duced seasonal employees. 

I recently talked to two park superintendents who indicated that 
92 percent and 97 percent of their budgets were fixed costs. Each 
year it costs more to run our parks, and those increases have never 
really been covered. 

A program division chief in a large Eastern national park relates, 
“Every year, the operational budgets are hit by assessments, from 
Congress and the administration. In fiscal year 2004 we incurred 
an across-the-board reduction; our salary increase is not fully fund- 
ed; a further .646 percent Department of the Interior reduction; a 
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.59 percent reduction called for in the Omnibus Bill; a uniform as- 
sessment; an assessment for computer software licensing; and a 2 
percent assessment from our regional office to help them help us.” 

The National Park Service is caught in a self-perpetuating down- 
ward spiral that devalues the very purposes why these places have 
been set aside in a park system of global pre-eminence. The rush 
to privatize and outsource devalues the importance of the “people’s 
parks” and their professional staffs, and has wasted valuable time 
and money to evaluate what park management responsibilities can 
compete with the private sector. 

Budget attrition forces greater reliance by parks on additional 
private sources such as increasing numbers of volunteers, interns, 
foundations, donations, and friends groups being counted upon to 
carry out the basic functions of managing a national park, rather 
than providing a “margin of excellence” as they used to do. 

While we celebrate and congratulate the spirit of volunteerism, 
friends groups, and foundations, the inability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carry out its core responsibilities has blurred the bright 
funding line that must exist between the responsibilities of the 
Government and those of an assisting partner. 

Even with all that generosity of volunteerism and philanthropy, 
the system is still falling behind. 

In summary, rather than focus only on failures and fault — there 
is plenty of it to be spread around — let us instead celebrate the 
American optimism found in our National Park System with a 
fresh, bold, and renewed commitment to better care for our na- 
tional legacy. The solutions to solving the problems are not exclu- 
sively based in budget health and increased funds, but also in de- 
veloping a renewed bipartisan political commitment to solving long- 
term problems with something more than short-term solutions. 

There is an annual shortfall of approximately $600 million re- 
quired to meet operational needs in the National Park Service. A 
planned and phased reoccurring budget increase will restore serv- 
ice vital to operational capacity. 

The budget hemorrhage must be halted, because today’s deficits 
are tomorrow’s backlog, and we doom ourselves to the continued 
repetition of headlines that accentuate our failures rather than cel- 
ebrate our successes. 

We recommend convening a non-partisan National Parks Centen- 
nial Commission dedicated to restoring the values of our National 
Park System by evaluating the mission and roles of a national sys- 
tem of parks for the 21st century, and deriving from that true 
budget and true personnel needs and the appropriate governance 
models that are required. 

Create a bold, multi-year plan focused upon the future of our Na- 
tional Park System, returning it to greatness by the centennial an- 
niversary of the National Park Service in 2016. 

We retirees stand ready to continue to work, as we did in our ca- 
reers, and carry that on into our retirements. We are still involved 
and we still care, and we are still here to give assistance where we 
can. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Thomas. Good. Okay. Well, thank you. Thank you very 
much for being here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Arnberger follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Robert Arnberger, on Behalf of the Coalition of 
National Park Service Retirees 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee 
which is examining the management and operational capacity of the National Park 
Service. I am Robert Arnberger, recently retired from the National Park Service in 
August, 2003. Before my retirement I dedicated 34 years to the protection of our 
national park system working my way up the ladder from seasonal park ranger, to 
park historian and interpreter, to protection ranger. Chief Ranger, to Super- 
intendent and finally to Regional Director. My last assignment as a Superintendent 
was at Grand Canyon National Park managing one of our nation’s greatest “crown 
jewels” from 1994-2000. My last assignment, from which I retired, was the Alaska 
Regional Director in charge of over 54 million acres of our nation’s wildest land. I 
spent virtually my entire career in the field familiar with all aspects of operations 
that are required to carry out the National Park mission. 

Today, I represent The Coalition of National Park Service Retirees, former em- 
ployees who have joined together in a non-partisan group to bring their views and 
expertise to the table in the national endeavor to protect our National Park System. 
Many of the Coalition’s 390 members were senior leaders who received awards for 
outstanding stewardship of America’s top natural and cultural resources and rep- 
resent more than 12,000 years of cumulative experience in managing our nation’s 
park system. 

I congratulate you on the focus and scope of today’s hearing. America’s national 
park system needs more champions like yourself, and others, because without cham- 
pions the system of parks as we have known them will become an unfortunate foot- 
note of our nation’s history, rather than a glowing example for the nation’s future. 
Despite the fact that the Congress has established strong standards of care for the 
units of the national park system, financial and political support from successive 
congresses and Democratic and Republican Administrations have almost never pro- 
vided the necessary resources so that the National Park Service can indeed 
“. . . conserve [the resources] and provide for the enjoyment of the same in such 
manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of fu- 
ture generations.” One former senior manager of the Park Service in the Coalition 
summed up the situation this way: “The headlines are always the same”. The de- 
ferred maintenance backlog continues to grow and today’s park operational deficits 
become tomorrow’s backlog. Looking in the crystal ball of the near future consid- 
ering this nation’s growing deficit, the war on terror, and diminishing federal budg- 
ets suggests that our efforts to properly care for our national heritage found in the 
parks will never catch up to the needs. The national park system does not suffer 
alone in trying to carry out the grand democratic ideals of our nation’s way of life 
under increasingly difficult circumstances. Just balancing the federal budget is 
daunting, much less coping with the myriad other problems of leading and man- 
aging our democracy. Since champions of the park idea are found throughout our 
Congress and our society we believe that there is still an opportunity to continue 
the legacy of American parks and assure their rightful place in our American cul- 
ture. 

The Coalition recognizes some of the gains over the years to the National Park 
Service budget but the needs have far outstripped the gains and there is still much 
to do. The headlines repeat themselves about deferred maintenance needs and oper- 
ational shortfalls at parks all across the country. Professional and objective reports 
that document the need for more law enforcement rangers languish without effec- 
tive action. Budget deficits have created severe staff shortages at all levels which 
have reduced abilities of parks to provide for the enjoyment of park visitors, to pro- 
tect them during their visits, assure the roads, restrooms, sewer and water systems 
meet standards, basic science and historic preservation requirements are carried 
out. A year ago the Coalition released the findings of a new national survey based 
in part on information from 12 representative U.S. national parks. The Coalition re- 
port found the following: budgets were down at eight of the 12 parks; employee lev- 
els were reduced at all of the parks; six of the 12 parks already had or would cut 
visitor center hours; all six of the surveyed historic parks would allow key resources 
to further deteriorate without needed maintenance; nine of the 12 parks had made 
cuts that would result in reduced experience for visitors; and, most surprisingly, 
some parks were even cutting vital law enforcement positions needed to protect visi- 
tors and natural and cultural resources — even though NPS policy specifies “no net 
loss” in these positions. In summary, the Coalition’s research, speaking directly with 
park managers, found that many parks were leaving permanent jobs unfilled, reduc- 
ing the hiring of needed seasonal employees, shortening visitor seasons, curtailing 
visitor center hours, eliminating interpretive programs, and cutting back on re- 
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source protection patrols. Frankly, they have no other options. Last year the Admin- 
istration called these “service-level reductions” to lighten the blow of what they real- 
ly are — they are cuts, pure and simple. 

Field operations have been cut to the bone and there is no room for continued 
cuts. Indeed, maintaining the status quo for “deferred opportunities in the future” 
is not sufficient either because the status quo is already below the standard re- 
quired to carry out core mission responsibilities. I talked to one field superintendent 
two weeks ago who indicated 92% of his budget was in fixed costs. Each year it costs 
more to run our parks and those increases are never really covered. A senior divi- 
sion chief in one of our largest eastern parks reflects what really happens: “year 
after year Congress authorizes mandatory pay increases to federal employees without 
fully funding them. In FY 04, we received a 4.1% pay increase with less than a 1% 
park budget increase. As managers, we groan when we see proposed salary increases 
because we know it will diminish our ability to fulfill our mission — and at the same 
time we are happy for our staff who work so hard”. Additionally, a factor sometimes 
forgotten relates to the conversion of the federal retirement system from Civil Serv- 
ice to FERS. This same division chief relates, “With the federal match of retirement 
accounts, overhead for employees has skyrocketed from about 11% to close to 50% in 
some cases and as Civil Service employees retire replaced by FERS employees the sal- 
ary overhead for parks increase. It seems as if the budget increases we do get do not 
accommodate this easily predictable demographic trend.” The parks do not face these 
issues alone. The Washington Office and Regional Offices face similar problems. I 
managed a Regional Office and can accurately say that these offices provide des- 
perately needed technical and staff assistance to all the parks. Yet, the operational 
budgets that get to the parks are impacted by the lack of funding at all levels and 
this division chief relates, “every year the operational budgets are hit by assess- 
ments — from Congress and the Administration. In FY 04 we incurred an across-the 
board reduction; a further .646% Department of the Interior reduction; a .59% reduc- 
tion called for in the Omnibus Bill; a uniform assessment; an assessment for com- 
puter software licensing; and a 2% assessment from our Regional Office to help them 
help us”. 

The National Park Service is caught in a self-perpetuating downward spiral that 
devalues the very purposes why these places have been determined to be the most 
significant sites of our nation’s natural and cultural heritage and set aside in a na- 
tional park system of global pre-eminence. The rush to “privatize and outsource” to 
commercial interests devalues the importance of the “people’s parks” and has wast- 
ed valuable time and money to evaluate what park management responsibilities can 
compete with the private sector. This has not only devalued the importance of these 
national landscapes and historic shrines as just another “commercial enterprise” but 
has sent a similar message to stressed, under-funded and underappreciated profes- 
sional staffs who do jobs no one else in this country can do. The reduced bu3dng- 
power of budgets that actually reach the parks creates staff attrition and inability 
to carry out the National Park Service core mission. This attrition forces greater re- 
liance by parks on additional private sources such as increasing numbers of volun- 
teers, interns, foundations, donations and friends groups being counted upon to 
carry out the basic functions of managing a national park, rather than providing 
a “margin of excellence” as they used to do. While we celebrate and congratulate 
the spirit of volunteerism, friends groups, and foundations, the inability of the fed- 
eral government to carry out its core responsibilities has blurred the bright funding 
line that must exist between those responsibilities of the government and those of 
an assisting partner. This places a heavy burden upon the philanthropic organiza- 
tions seeking funds for parks who must answer queries about why the government 
is unable to adequately fund our parks and questioning the true commitment of this 
nation to adequately provide for its national park system. And the sad truth is that 
all of those outside sources combined are actually not filling the gap in the basic 
functions. Even with all that generosity of volunteerism and philanthropy, the sys- 
tem is still falling behind. 

Rather than focus on failures and fault — though there is much fault to spread 
around in both political parties and numerous Administrations — the Coalition be- 
lieves we should celebrate the success of the national park system to present day — 
and there is much success to be shared amongst us all. Successive generations of 
Americans, speaking through their elected representatives, have decided that these 
places are special and merit the most special protection in perpetuity. Let us cele- 
brate this American optimism found in our national park system with a bold and 
renewed commitment to better care for our national legacy. The solutions to solving 
the problems are not exclusively based in budget health and increased funds, but 
also in developing a renewed bipartisan political commitment to solving long term 
problems with something more than short-term solutions. We are in this “for the 
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duration” and we must develop better long-term support systems that are consistent 
in growing the park system forward responding to this need. 

The Coalition of National Park Service Retirees has offered suggestions about how 
we might end this downward spiral, based upon a report released in September 
2004 titled, “A Call To Action: Saving Our National Park System”, a copy of which 
we provide to the Committee to be submitted to the formal hearing record. 

• There is an annual shortfall of approximately $600 million required to meet 
operational needs in the National Park Service. A recurring budget increase will 
restore Service ranger protection and education programs, fill lapsed positions 
throughout the Service, provide facility managers with funds required to care 
for federal assets, and continue the recent programmatic gains in science and 
resources management. The budget hemorrhage must be halted because “to- 
day’s deficits are tomorrow’s backlog”. 

• It is time to invigorate a national dialog to explore the issue of governance of 
our national park system to determine how our government can best carry out 
its role, on behalf of the people, to preserve our system of national parks and 
to pass them on unimpaired to future generations. It is time to end the repeti- 
tion of headlines about park deficits, deferred maintenance, and reduced visitor 
services. We recommend convening a non-partisan National Parks Blue Ribbon 
Commission dedicated to restoring the values of our national park system by 
evaluating the mission and roles of a national system of parks for the 21st cen- 
tury, and deriving from that the true budget and personnel needs and the ap- 
propriate governance organizational models. The Commission would report to 
Congress, the President and the American public. Let this effort create a bold, 
multi-year “Keeping the Promises” plan focused upon the future of our park sys- 
tem within the broader national and international context of environmental 
management, the retirement of deferred projects, and the restoration of oper- 
ational budgets returning our park system to greatness by the Centennial Anni- 
versary of the National Park Service in 2016. 

Working with all the champions of our national park system, the Coalition of Na- 
tional Park Service Retirees stands ready to continue the work we carried out as 
respected career professionals on into our retired life — to assure our parks are pre- 
served and enjoyed by our citizens leaving a legacy to be proud of for the genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Senator Thomas. Mr. Moore, as you look at the role of volunteers 
and the role of philanthropic groups, are there any changes that 
you think would make the program work better or that would be 
beneficial for what you are seeking to do? 

Mr. Moore. Well, as we have seen, the Americans gravitate very 
naturally to the national parks in terms of their giving and gen- 
erosity of time. And the changes, I think, that could help that giv- 
ing more along would be, for example, the ability to more effec- 
tively combine donor dollars with Federal dollars for fund raising 
campaigns, possibly better recognition of donors in parks, and just 
kind of swifter systems of approval of fund raising activities. 

Senator Thomas. Do you think that people who visit the parks, 
do they know what the volunteers have done? I remember, for in- 
stance, a company that put in the boardwalk around Old Faithful, 
and they put little signs up, not huge signs, but little signs, so peo- 
ple did know and appreciate that. Is that the case with the volun- 
teer? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. I think so. At our park, for example, we have 
16,000 volunteers, almost an entire small town of volunteers help- 
ing the park. And they are recognized both directly by the National 
Park Service staff and at times through events and through on-site 
recognition of their work. 

Although I think it is at times hard for the American public, who 
see our parks as beautiful as they are and with the wonderful ap- 
pearances that they give, to understand that there is a need and 
a call for action for them and an opportunity for them to contribute 
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back. But the word is getting out, obviously when you look at the 
volunteer numbers. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. I think so. And the Junior Ranger pro- 
gram is designed to be able to get people to understand what parks 
are about and so on. 

Mr. Werst, what — as you operate now, what would you say is the 
No. 1 issue facing park rangers? 

Mr. Werst. Well, the staffing, I believe. The way things are 
going right now with our budgets, as you have heard here before, 
mandatory pay raises and things like that, it is just starting to 
really eat away. And you can actually see that attrition taking 
place in the staffing, which means you do not have a ranger — 
enough rangers there to do all the programs they might have done 
5 years before. Perhaps there is not a law enforcement ranger 
available to do a patrol in a certain area that maybe 5, 10 years 
ago, there was — things like that. 

And I really see that as probably being our most challenging as- 
pect right now. 

Senator Thomas. Have you served where border patrol and so on 
was important, like Organ Pipes or whatever? 

Mr. Werst. I have not been down near one of the borders, no, 
sir. I have been at Carlsbad Caverns National Park. That would be 
the closest I have come to an international border, but I have not 
experienced the same types of things that the folks at Organ Pipe 
have. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. That is pretty tough stuff. They spend al- 
most all of their time and energy looking — trying to take care of 
illegal immigrants and drugs coming across. Of course, they are 
right on the border, and that makes it a hard thing. 

Obviously, most everyone does not have enough money. Are there 
things from an organizational structural management standpoint 
that you think could be changed that would pick up some of the 
slack? 

Mr. Werst. Could I get back to you, sir? I would have to think 
about that for a little bit and 

Senator Thomas. Yes. But you do not sense mismanagement as 
being a major function then? 

Mr. Werst. I do not believe so, sir, no. You know, I believe that 
the National Park Service management is honestly trying to man- 
age things as well as they possibly can, and we try to help them 
as best as we can. So I really do not think that mismanagement 
is really a major factor. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. And it is tough. 

Mr. Arnberger, I would certainly — as I said, there is never 
enough money. I think, as a matter of fact, over the last 4 or 5 
years, there has been a pretty substantial increase in park budgets. 
Now, this year is at least proposed to be down. We do not know 
where it will be when it is over, but is there, again — let me ask 
you kind of the same question, do you think there are major things 
that could be done to more efficiently operate or changes that could 
be made structurally that would make it work better? 

Mr. Arnberger. First of all, I would reply that there is always 
efficiencies that can be sought for and looked for. 

Senator Thomas. That is right. 
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Mr. Arnberger. And anybody that says that something is pure- 
ly — is 100 percent efficient is lying to you, as you know. So there 
is always places to find efficiencies. 

So the real question is effectiveness. And I think that it is pretty 
clear to our group that for several decades, the National Park Serv- 
ice has been operating at much less than what it needs. Witness 
the very fact that we have a deferred maintenance budget, and wit- 
ness the fact that we have operational challenges. Those things 
come over a long period of time, and not solving them on a regular 
and recurring basis has led us to where we are at. 

I guess, you know, there is always places where you can make 
some changes and so forth, but I think I would prefer to — and I 
give you this analogy not in humor, but the Park Service — ^you 
know, treading water is a real practical short-term strategy for 
staying afloat. But ultimately, in the long term — the long term con- 
sequence and practical eventuality is drowning. 

And the story is not doom and gloom. And the story is not one 
of beautiful sunsets as well. But we are in this place of treading 
water. And it is our belief that it is time to strike out, to do some- 
thing different, and to see if we can retire those vexing headlines 
that have been facing us for years after years with something else. 

Senator Thomas. You mentioned competitive sourcing. Under- 
standing that that is not designed to take the place of rangers and 
interpreters and professionals, but rather to do some of the mainte- 
nance work, some of the cleaning work, some of those kinds of non- 
professional duties, do you not think it makes sense to provide 
some opportunities to have a little competition and see if there are 
not other ways to do things? 

Mr. Arnberger. The National Park Service has had a long his- 
tory of success in contracting. We have long contracted lots of our 
science in different ways with universities. We have contracted 
with concessionaires who provide certain visitor services. 

Let me best answer your question with a fact — and you know 
this because of your familiarity with the Service and with Yellow- 
stone — that up to 30 percent sometimes of an individual’s job can 
be in other duties, on a variety of duties. 

So one day I am sitting in my office there at Grand Canyon, and 
the fire alarm bell rings. And that was normal. And I thought I 
would let my staff handle it. Come to find out, it was one of our 
historic structures that was on fire. I roll to it in order to give what 
a senior manager can give, which is not much but standing 
there 

Senator Thomas. Sure. 

Mr. Arnberger [continuing]. And being of some help. The person 
that was on the truck running the pump was my information tech- 
nology chief. The person that was holding the hose and the handle 
of the hose going in the front door was the chief of interpretation 
on the South Rim, a district. He was followed by a maintenance 
man that was going in, and all had been trained. And the incident 
commander on the incident was a park ranger. 

And when I stood there and I watched what was going on, all 
of those people had to dedicate time and energies to stay qualified 
so that they did not kill themselves in trying to save these assets. 
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That story sometimes gets lost in the discussion about 
outsourcing and competition. And I think that in that particular 
discussion, sometimes we focus too much on efficiency and less on 
value and benefit. And certainly that is a case where value and 
benefit was returned by having all of those multi-disciplines there. 

Senator Thomas. Sure. Yes. I do not think there is any question. 
I just, as a matter of fact, yesterday had a forest service employee 
in who was pointing out that he does this, and then where there 
is a fire, he switches over and does that. 

Mr. Aunberger. That is right. 

Senator Thomas. But we are not talking about that kind of 
thing. We are talking about such things as delivery of goods, you 
know. At any rate, you mentioned this commission, the commis- 
sion — or who 

Mr. Arnberger. I mentioned the commission, yes. 

Senator Thomas. Just generally, how would you see that struc- 
tured? How would it be composed? Who would it be and so on? 

Mr. Arnberger. I see it structured by a non-partisan national 
stature group, perhaps several former presidents or whomever 
that, in fact, could take an unbiased and non-partisan look at 
where the national parks fit into the 21st century and how it fits 
in the overall context of our — managing our environment, not with 
just public lands, but how, in fact, we manage these most special 
places and to look at that and look at it in the light of the future. 
And then also support — delve into and separate fact from fancy 
about: What are the true needs in personnel? 

Senator Thomas. Yes. 

Mr. Arnberger. What are the true needs in terms of funding, es- 
pecially in the context of moving ahead? 

Senator Thomas. Yes. 

Mr. Arnberger. And we have had several wonderful examples 
of this country stepping forward to do such things like that, such 
as the CCC and such as the Mission 66 project that, in fact, took 
us to another level. 

And we believe that there is — it is time to do that. I have a slight 
difference with the director on that. The advisory board is a won- 
derful board. It has served its function and it serves its function. 
But the advisory board — I think it was 2003 or 2001, somewhere 
right in there — came out with a truly visionary plan. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. 

Mr. Arnberger. It was basically parks for the 21st century. That 
plan sits on a shelf right now. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. I tend to agree with you. And part of it, 
as I mentioned to someone else, is this idea of where do we go in 
the future and what is the criteria for additional parks as opposed 
to State parks and opposed to local parks and so on, because every- 
thing that we want to preserve is not going to be in the scope of 
the national park, I do not believe. 

Mr. Arnberger. That is right. 

Senator Thomas. Finally, Mr. Werst, have you run across — I 
think I heard this from several — because of the COLA on wages, 
they have had to leave some vacancies in the staff in order to make 
up that? Have you had that experience? 
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Mr. Werst. Yes, I have. Throughout my entire career, going back 
to 1988 when I started as a seasonal ranger at Gettysburg and that 
was — that first year as a seasonal, I started to hear stories of how 
many staff we had at one time and just a constant eating away of 
the money available just for paying salaries, just started to get 
fewer and fewer people as a result. And it has just continued on 
up until the present day. 

Senator Thomas. Yes. Well, it is part of the problem. 

Well, gentlemen, we thank you for being here, thank you for 
what you do. And all of us are dedicated to making sure that parks 
succeed in the future. And I hope we can work with you on that, 
so thank you very much. We appreciate it. 

[Whereupon, at 3:56 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Appendix I 

Responses to Additional Questions 


Depahtment of the Interior, 

Office of Legislative and Congressional Affairs, 

Washington, DC, June 21, 2005. 


Hon. Craig Thomas, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on National Parks, Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: Enclosed are responses to the follow-up questions from the 
oversight hearing on the National Park Service’s funding needs for administration 
and management of the National Park System held by the Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Parks on May 10, 2005. These responses have been prepared by the National 
Park Service. 

Thank you for giving us the opportunity to respond to you on these matters. 
Sincerely, 

Jane M. Lyder, 
Legislative Counsel. 


[Enclosure.] 


Questions From Senator Thomas 

Question 1. What percentage of the National Park Service budget is devoted to 
administration such as the Washington and Regional Offices? 

Answer. About 9 percent of the total National Park Service (NPS) operations 
budget about $150 million out of $1.8 billion — is spent on the Washington office and 
the seven regional offices. Much of the work done in these offices is of direct benefit 
to the parks, and in fact many regional office staff spend large portions of their time 
working in parks. Responsibilities that are handled in Washin^on and the regional 
offices consist largely of administrative work, such as payroll and benefits, which 
is more cost-effective to conduct centrally than in individual parks. 

Question 2. How much has the National Park Service spent on travel each year 
during the past 5 years? How much of that was used for travel by personnel in the 
Washington DC and Regional offices? How much was spent on overseas travel and 
travel to foreign countries? 

Answer. Total NPS travel costs were as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 


NPS Travel Costs 42.6 

45.5 

51.5 

44.2 

36.4 

Travel costs of Washington, DC and Regional office personnel were 

as follows: 

[In millions of dollars] 





WASO 10.9 

Regions 11.3 

11.4 

11.8 

14.2 

13.4 

13.6 

12.1 

11.3 

9.4 


( 39 ) 
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International travel costs for NPS employees were as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Int. Travel n/a 641,000 652,000 330,000 119,000 

Note: Figures for FYOl and FY02 provided by GAO 

Total NPS travel costs were reduced by 29 percent from FY 2002 to FY 2004. 
International travel costs for NPS personnel were reduced by 82 percent from FY 
2002 to FY 2004. 

Question 3. I have heard that some park units have had to lapse positions, elimi- 
nate temporary and seasonal employees in order to find sufficient funds to give full 
time employees authorized pay increases and keep up with increasing utilities costs. 

A. Is this true? 

B. Why did it occur? 

C. Which parks have done this during your tenure as Director? 

D. How many lapsed positions are there currently? 

E. Was the White House aware of and did they approve of this approach to 
allocating the full complement of an authorized pay increase? 

Answers. 

A. Yes. 

B. Management frequently requires trade-offs between the number of permanent, 
seasonal, and temporary employees and decisions on how and when to fill vacant 
positions and meet other needs. Short-term lapses in filling positions are a normal 
part of managing any organization, since replacements are rarely found immediately 
once a position becomes vacant. However, long-term lapsing of permanent positions, 
as well as reductions in the number of temporary and seasonal employees also has 
occurred, largely because of the need to absorb pay and pay-related benefit costs. 
Congress has enacted a higher percentage pay increase than the Administration 
budget proposed every year for the past four years. In the past two years, the dif- 
ferences between budgeted and enacted pay increases have been 2.0 percentage 
points or more. 

In addition, in many parks, long-term lapses of some positions have occurred as 
a result of the need to fill other types of positions. A park manager may have had 
to lapse interpretive ranger positions, for example, to help pay for additional law 
enforcement positions. NFS has developed a core operations analysis process that 
seeks to determine the right mix of permanent, seasonal, and temporary employees 
that is efficient, sustainable, and covers all of the key functions. 

C. Nearly all parks in the System have had to lapse positions. 

D. The total number of lapsed positions changes daily in the System as positions 
are filled. There is no readily available way to determine on a System-wide basis 
which vacant positions we are actively trying to fill and which ones we do not intend 
to fill due to budgetary or other concerns. 

E. The Administration is aware that agencies face difficult budgetary decisions 
when Congress enacts a larger pay increase than the rate budgeted for in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, and that lapsing positions is a way of compensating for a higher man- 
dated pay increase. Because pay costs account for such a large proportion of a park’s 
operating expenses, lapsing positions is often the only short-term option a park 
manager has available to respond to higher mandated pay increases. 

Question 4. The Washington Post reported in yesterday’s paper that the cultural 
resources portion of the National Park Service was undergoing a reorganization. The 
Post used the term “massacre” to refer to the changes. 

A. What changes are you making in the cultural resources section of your or- 
ganization and why? 

B. Why is Carol Shull, the Keeper of the Register for more than a decade and 
a National Park Service employee for over 30 years, being relieved of responsi- 
bility for the National Register program? 

C. How were people directly affected by the changes notified of the impending 
changes? Were they given options for retirement or other career opportunities? 

D. What makes the new Keeper of the Register better qualified than the indi- 
vidual being replaced? 

Answers. 

A. The NPS is proposing to restructure the cultural resource programs in Wash- 
ington, DC to establish a management arrangement that will promote cooperation 
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and efficiencies among related programs and focus priorities on the core mission of 
the NFS. The approximately 150 employees serving under the Associate Director for 
Cultural Resources and reporting directly to one assistant director will be grouped 
by related programs under three assistant associate directors: one for park cultural 
resources programs, another for historical documentation programs, and a third for 
heritage preservation assistance programs. Each of the assistant associate directors 
would be senior staff members who are emphasizing greater cooperation and effi- 
ciencies among related programs. This would be a more practicable and productive 
management arrangement than the current one. 

In addition, the restructuring highlights the importance of the National Register 
of Historic Places within NFS and the Department of the Interior. By appointing 
the Associate Director of Cultural Resources to serve as Keeper of the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places, the designation of Keeper will be returned to the highest 
level within the NFS Associate Director structure, where it was from the early 
1980’s to 1994. The elevation of the Keeper reflects the crucial role that the Na- 
tional Register has in nearly all of the NFS cultural resources programs. 

B. Carol Shull will be reassigned to the position of Chief, Heritage Education 
Services, because of the importance of enhancing the American public’s under- 
standing of the importance of our cultural heritage. Ms. Shull has already estab- 
lished an important series of lesson plans for grades K-12 and travel itineraries 
using National Register properties. The proposed reorganization will utilize Ms. 
Shull’s leadership and expertise to develop and implement similar heritage edu- 
cation programs in other cultural resource programs. 

C. The people most directly affected were notified of the proposed new organiza- 
tion an hour before its formal announcement. The appropriate union officials were 
also notified in advance, as required by statute, regulation, and contract. It is up 
to each employee to decide whether or not to retire. Each affected employee will be 
assigned to a new position, at the same pay, that is appropriate to his or her profes- 
sional background. 

D. The new Keeper of the National Register, Dr. Janet Snyder Matthews, has 30 
years of experience in preparing National Register nominations and National Reg- 
ister compliance documentation for work associated with Section 106 of the National 
Historic Preservation Act. She has chaired the State of Florida’s National Register 
Review board and served as State Historic Preservation Officer of Florida, where 
she oversaw the state’s National Register program and compliance review program. 
These state positions provide substantive experience for understanding the National 
Register process from the grassroots nominations to State review to NFS submis- 
sions. Dr. Matthews also chaired the National Historic Landmarks Committee of the 
National Park System Advisory Board prior to her competing for and being hired 
for the career position of Associate Director for Cultural Resources of the National 
Park Service. 

The National Register of Historic Places defines the benchmark for eligibility for 
Federal and State preservation grants and Federal historic preservation tax incen- 
tives and provides consideration for Federal Government actions that may affect re- 
sources. Raising the Keeper title to the highest possible level within the Associate 
Director organization reflects this important reality. 

Question 5. The position of law enforcement ranger (GS-0025) qualifies individuals 
for retirement after 20 years of service. Some individuals that performed law en- 
forcement ranger duties have been denied full retirement benefits. The code that 
qualifies these retirement benefits is 5 USC 8336(c), commonly referred to as 6(c) 
retirement benefits. Interpretation of eligibility is determined by the Firefighter and 
Law Enforcement Retirement Team (FLERT). It has come to our attention that 
there are many concerns as to how these retirement rulings are being made. 

A. How many people have filed a request for 20-year retirement under 6(c) 
with FLERT each year since its creation in 1997? 

B. How many of these requests have been denied each year since 1997? 

C. What would be the cost in retirement pay and benefits over the next 20 
years to cover those denied claims? 

D. What is the current backlog of claims awaiting a ruling by FLERT? 

E. What is the current status of benchmark position descriptions regarding 
the Law Enforcement Ranger, GS-0025 series and interpretation of this series 
as primary law enforcement duties as reviewed by FLERT? 

Answers. 

A. We do not know how many NFS law enforcement rangers have filed requests 
for 20-year retirement under 6(c). The FLERT office is only able to provide informa- 
tion on the number of claims reviewed in FY 2004 and FY 2006 at this time. We 
do know that about 1,200 requests for 20-year retirement were filed prior to 1997. 
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B. In FY 2004 and FY 2005, out of 316 claims reviewed, 99 were fully denied, 
and 121 were partly denied, and 96 were approved. 

C. Without knowing the number of people whose claims have been denied since 
1997, we cannot calculate the cost of covering denied claims. 

D. As of March 18, 2005, there were 135 claims pending. 

E. FLEET has told NFS that they do not think NFS law enforcement rangers (025 
series) fit the definition of law enforcement personnel. NFS is in discussion with 
FLEET about this matter. 

Question 6. How much have your costs increased since 2001 as a result of home- 
land security and have you seen an equivalent budget increase to support the effort? 

Answer. Since the attacks on September 11, 2001, NFS has received over $120 
million in extra appropriations directly related to homeland security costs. This 
money has gone toward security at border and icon parks, training and recruitment, 
non-recurring construction projects, and emergency funds to respond to the actual 
attacks. NFS also used concessions fees to cover nearly $12 million in extra home- 
land security costs at the Statue of Liberty. NFS has also absorbed over $9 million 
in costs that allowed the Service to react to Code Orange threat levels, mostly in 
2003. 

Question 7. What is the fixed costs percentage of park operations service wide? 

Answer. A recent analysis of NFS accounting data showed that 85 percent of total 
obligations in park operating accounts were for pay, personnel benefits, and other 
fixed costs in 2004. 

Question 8. You have been director of the NFS for four years and have done an 
admirable job in that position. 

A. What have been your priorities for the past 4 years and what progress 
have you made toward accomplishing them? 

B. Has the budget allowed you to implement any special projects or programs 
in support of your priorities? 

C. What are your priorities for the next 4 years? 

Answers. 

A. My priorities for the past four years have been: improving the conditions of fa- 
cilities in the National Fark System, sustaining park operations, continuing en- 
hancement of natural resource protection, and improving management of the Na- 
tional Fark Service. We have made substantial progress in each of these areas. 

• On facilities, if Congress approves the levels of funding requested in the Admin- 
istration’s FY 2006 request, we will have fulfilled the Fresident’s commitment 
to spend $4.9 billion on the deferred maintenance backlog over five years. Since 
FY 2002, we have undertaken over 4,000 maintenance projects. The comprehen- 
sive asset management strategy we have developed has enabled us, for the first 
time in NFS history, to inventory our assets and measure the condition of our 
facilities. We anticipate having comprehensive condition assessments for all 388 
park units by the end of FY 2006, which will enable us to target funds to our 
highest priority needs. We are targeting funding to cyclic maintenance to ensure 
that recent improvements will be adequately maintained. 

• For park operations, NFS received the largest annual increase in its history for 
FY 2005 — a net increase of $64 million. The Administration’s request for FY 
2006 builds on that budget with a proposed increase of $50.5 million for park 
operations, a figure that fully covers salaries, benefits, and fixed costs. 

• For natural resource enhancement, the Natural Eesource Challenge continues 
to build a scientific base of knowledge about park resources. Funding proposed 
for FY 2006 will allow us to complete the monitoring of park vital signs and 
water quality in all 32 multi-park networks. 

• In the area of management reforms, we have made progress on several fronts. 
In our concessions program, we have made the program much more business- 
like, and we have begun to professionalize our workforce. By the end of this 
year, we expect that we will have awarded 447 of the almost 600 NFS conces- 
sion contracts over a four year period. Other business-like improvements we 
have made include the development of a park scorecard to aid in the evaluation 
of base budget increases for park units, a core operations analysis to focus re- 
sources toward functions that are critical to the NFS mission more effectively 
and efficiently, and a partnership project review process to ensure that only 
partnership construction projects that are of the highest quality and are deter- 
mined to be feasible and sustainable are recommended to Congress for approval. 

B. Yes, the funding that NFS has received from Congress, largely reflecting the 
Administration’s requests, has enabled us to make considerable progress on all of 
the goals discussed above. 
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C. My five stated goals as Director of NFS, what we refer to as “Doing Business 
in the 21st Century,” are the following: 

Management Excellence', the NFS promotes management excellence and 
strives to be a model of government accountability. The improvements to conces- 
sions, the development of park scorecards, the analysis of core operations, and 
the review of partnership construction projects mentioned above are examples 
of ways in which we are promoting management excellence. 

Outdoor Recreation: the NFS has a critical role in helping provide appropriate 
outdoor recreation, playing an important part in the seamless network of parks 
and the physical and mental health of all Americans. We are developing an ef- 
fective strategy that includes a public education campaign to integrate park 
units, managed areas, and outdoor recreation programs with the Fresident’s 
Healthier U.S. Initiative, and have established a subcommittee on health and 
fitness of the NFS Advisory Board. 

Conservation: we are working to select and implement major restoration 
projects that demonstrate good science and practical resources. The progress we 
have made in inventorying and conserving natural resources in our parks 
through the Natural Resource Challenge is an integral part of this work. 

Sustainability: the NFS is actively pursuing sustainability of its facilities, op- 
erations, business practices and resources through conservation, sustainable de- 
sign, fiscal responsibility, information technology, active partnerships, philan- 
thropic support and positive relationships with Congress. Our efforts to increase 
civic engagement to develop a seamless network of parks are part of our pursuit 
of sustainability. 

21st century Relevancy: to continue to be relevant to contemporary America, 
programs and initiatives will emphasize the importance of understanding the 
needs of all cultures and making parks relevant to young people. One example 
of our efforts in this area is promotion of the Junior Ranger program. 

Question 9. What progress has the administration made toward reducing the 
maintenance backlog in the national park system? 

Answer. NFS has made significant progress in undertaking specific maintenance 
projects throughout the National Fark System as well as in establishing and imple- 
menting a new management framework that will guide the Service’s approach to 
asset management. If enacted, the Fresident’s FY 2006 budget and surface transpor- 
tation reauthorization proposal would fulfill the pledge to devote $4.9 billion over 
five years towards the NFS maintenance backlog. 

With the funds appropriated and collected thus far since FY 2002, NFS has un- 
dertaken over 4,000 projects ranging from road repairs, to historic building sta- 
bilization, to restroom rehabilitation. In addition, NFS has completed the first-ever 
systematic inventory of its assets and conducted initial condition assessments at all 
parks. Comprehensive condition assessments are scheduled to be completed by the 
end of FY 2006. 

Question 10. How many competitive sourcing studies have been conducted, in 
which disciplinary areas, and what were the findings? 

Answer. Two competitive sourcing studies have been conducted. In 2003, NFS 
conducted a study involving archeology work, covering 43 FTE, at the Southeast Ar- 
cheological Center in Florida. The government bid prevailed. The process had a one- 
time cost of $129,000 with projected savings over five years of $4.2 million. In 2004, 
NFS conducted a study involving maintenance work, covering 74 FTE, at Natchez 
Trace Farkway. The government bid prevailed there as well. The process had a one- 
time cost of $192,000 and is projected to save $1,105 million over five years. 

Question 11. MTien functions of the Heritage Conversation and Recreation Service 
were “consolidated” by secretarial order in 1981 several policies and programs, in- 
cluding Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF) state assistance, were assigned 
to the National Fark Service. It soon became widely known that many senior NFS 
staff viewed the LWCF state program as competition for appropriations that might 
otherwise go to the national park system, or other federal land programs. In fact, 
two of the stated reasons for the Fresident’s proposal to terminate and zero fund 
the LWCF partnership: we don’t have enough money, and it is no longer important 
to the department’s mission, appear to reinforce those perceptions. The budget docu- 
ment further observes that local and state public recreation and park system are 
sufficiently funded to take care of their own needs, despite the fact LWCF is not 
a means tested program, but rather one of reinvestment of Outer Continental Shelf 
Fund receipts. Even the Office of Management and Budget determination of no de- 
monstrable program values is questioned by informed groups and individuals close 
to the program. 
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A. Executives from the Department of the Interior and National Park Service 
often speak of the value to the American people of partnerships. Why is there 
little or no mention of LWCF state and local investments that collectively meet 
national recreation and park goals? 

B. Would you document for the subcommittee your assertion that state and 
local governments are sufficiently funded to meet present and presumably fu- 
ture recreation resource needs? 

Answers. 

A. The LWCF State grant program has a good record of contributing to national 
recreation and park goals: nearly 40,000 grants, valued at approximately $3.6 bil- 
lion, have been awarded since the inception of the program. The elimination of 
grant funding in the proposed budget is due partly to the determination that the 
mechanism for actually measuring performance has been inadequate, as OMB’s 
2003 PART review revealed. We are working hard to remedy this problem so that 
we can fully integrate the LWCF State grants program with recreation and park 
performance goals in the future. 

B. The Fiscal Year 2006 Interior Budget in Brief (February, 2005), page DO-11, 
states that “The LWCF State grants support State and local parks that have alter- 
nate sources of funding through State revenues and bonds.” That statement does 
not address sufficiency of State funding; it points to other available sources of fund- 
ing for the purposes of the program — including bonds, which are a financing mecha- 
nism that is available to States but not the Federal government. 

Question 12. The budget proposes to terminate funds for state LWCF assistance. 
Would you elaborate on this? Does this suggest that the President or the Secretary 
will recommend legislation to terminate the program? 

Answer. LWCF State grant funds were not included in the FY 2006 budget re- 
quest for two principal reasons: One was that the Administration is committed to 
the President’s goal of reducing the Federal budget deficit in half in five years; this 
resulted in budget decisions aimed at meeting the most mission-critical elements of 
the National Park Service. The other was that in 2003, as mentioned above, the 
LWCF State grant program went through a PART review by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (0MB) as they evaluated the effectiveness of all Federal pro- 
grams. 0MB concluded that the program could not adequately measure performance 
or demonstrate results. 

The decision not to fund LWCF State grants in 2006 is not unprecedented. This 
program was not funded in fiscal years 1996 through 1999. It was also not funded 
in 1982 and was funded at essentially nominal levels for several years later in the 
1980’s. 

The Administration does not plan to recommend legislation to terminate the pro- 
gram. The National Park Service will continue to process new grants from prior- 
year funding and administer and monitor the projects through completion, which 
often take State and local sponsors three to five years. NPS staff will also continue 
to administer the provision of the LWCF Act that requires that an assisted site re- 
main in public outdoor recreation use in perpetuity unless the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior gives approval for converting the site to another use. In addition, the program 
will continue to work with all of its partners to enhance the use of performance in- 
formation in managing the program. 

Questions From Senator Bingaman 

PARK SERVICE RESTRUCTURING 

Question 1. The proposed employee restructuring in the cultural resources division 
has drawn a lot of attention recently. As part of the restructuring, your Associate 
Director for Cultural Resources disallowed “flex time” schedules for employees at 
the GS-14 and GS-15 levels in the cultural resources division. Are you planning a 
similar restriction on flex time employment for other Park Service employees out- 
side of that division? If not, please explain your rationale why employees in one 
group should be treated differently from other employees at the same grade level 
within the same agency. Also, will SES and political appointees be subject to the 
same work time restrictions? 

Answer. The disallowance of alternative work schedules for GS-14 and GS-15 em- 
ployees by the Associate Director for Cultural Resources applies only to employees 
who are under her management those who work in cultural resources programs in 
Washington, D.C. Each manager is responsible for determining an effective and effi- 
cient schedule to perform the work assigned; the Associate Director for Cultural Re- 
sources feels that she needs her key program management officials, all of whom but 
two are supervisors, to be present on a regular schedule. Other staff remain free 
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to work under an alternative work schedule with the approval of their supervisor. 
The Associate Director for Cultural Resources is the only SES employee in cultural 
resources and there are no political appointees in this program area. The Associate 
Director herself works a regular schedule. 

MANAGEMENT POLICIES 

Question 2. During your confirmation hearing in 2001 I asked about your support 
for the NFS Management Policies, particularly Management Policy 1.4.3, which 
states in part: “Congress, recognizing that enjoyment by future generations of the 
national parks can be ensured only if the superb quality of park resources is left 
unimpaired, has provided that when there is a conflict between conserving resources 
and values and providing for the enjoyment of them, conservation is to be predomi- 
nant.” You answered, “I am advised that courts have consistently interpreted the 
Organic Act this way. Therefore, I would agree that the resource is always the pri- 
mary focus.” I would like to follow up on your answer. 

A. In September, 2003 you wrote to the Chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives’ Subcommittee on National Parks that you had begun “a systematic review of 
the NPS Management Policies of 2001.” What is the status of that review? Are the 
Management Policies being revised? 

B. In the same letter, in response to a question asking you to provide the “legal 
basis for concluding that the Organic Act requires that ‘when there is a conflict be- 
tween conserving resources and values and providing for the enjoyment of them, 
conservation is to be predominant” you replied “we believe this statement is an inac- 
curate interpretation of the law . . . The Act states that enjoyment by the public 
should be achieved consistent with leaving resources unimpaired for future genera- 
tions. This does not mean that the mere presence of conflict constitutes impairment 
or places conservation as preeminent over enjoyment.” Your answer to me at your 
confirmation hearing seems at odds with your later answer to Congressman Radano- 
vich. How do you reconcile both of your responses? Has your position changed from 
your testimony in 2001? Do you still agree “that the resource is always the primary 
focus” and can you assure me that you are not seeking to change Management Pol- 
icy 1.4.3? 

Answers. 

A. The NPS Management Policies issued in 2001 are under review in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks. Until that review is con- 
cluded, we will not make any decisions about whether or not we plan to seek any 
changes in the Management Policies. 

B. I do not interpret the responses you referred to as being inconsistent. In my 
2001 confirmation hearings, I gave a response that indicated my understanding of 
how the courts had interpreted the Organic Act with respect to giving priority to 
conserving resources. In the 2003 letter to the Chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on National Parks, my response took issue with that interpretation. As 
noted above, until the Assistant Secretary’s review is concluded, we will not make 
any decisions about whether or not we plan to seek any changes in any of the Man- 
agement Policies. 


MAINTENANCE BACKLOG 

Question 3. Your testimony referred to the comprehensive asset management 
strategy that the Park Service has developed to inventory and measure the condi- 
tion of its facilities. I have yet to hear any National Park Service official provide 
a clear answer as to the progress being made in reducing its backlog. You have stat- 
ed many times that the FY 2006 budget meets the President’s goal of spending $4.9 
billion to address the deferred maintenance backlog. Aside from the fact that the 
President’s original goal, as stated in the FY 2002 Interior Budget in Brief (p. DH- 
20) was to eliminate the maintenance backlog over five years, not simply address 
it, and that the majority of the funds provided reflected a continuation of previous 
funding levels, can you tell me specifically what the current estimate is of the de- 
ferred maintenance backlog? I understand that the exact maintenance backlog will 
be constantly changing as new projects are added and others completed, but if you 
don’t have a specific estimate, how can you measure your progress in any meaning- 
ful way? 

Answer. Trying to establish a set dollar amount for the maintenance backlog and 
measuring progress in terms of dollars spent is not an effective way to measure or 
evaluate performance accomplishments relative to NPS assets. It is far more effec- 
tive to measure performance over time, which NPS can now do through the use of 
the Facility Condition Index. In addition, it is important for the agency to set prior- 
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ities within its asset inventory, so that limited funds can be applied to the most sig- 
nificant resources within parks. It is not practical to assume that every asset, re- 
gardless of its priority, will be brought to or kept at to the same level of condition. 
NFS has established a framework for reducing the backlog while also managing the 
asset inventory and making smart decisions so that future growth in deferred main- 
tenance is avoided. 


HOMELAND SECURITY FUNDING 

Question 4. Your testimony noted that one of the major challenges that the Na- 
tional Park Service has faced in recent years has been the need for more security, 
and that after the September 11 attacks, the Park Service has focused more law 
enforcement and security resources on icon parks and other high risk areas. I would 
like to better understand the effect homeland security costs have on your budget. 
I have been told that security-related operating costs for the Park Service now total 
approximately $40 million in annual recurring costs, and that the Park Service does 
not receive reimbursement from the Department of Homeland Security for those 
costs. Is that correct? 

Answer. Annual costs are about $43 million a year and those costs are not reim- 
bursed by the Department of Homeland Security. However, NPS has received in- 
creased operating funding to pay for increased security costs. Since 2001, the overall 
operational base level of funding for NPS law enforcement and security has in- 
creased about 25 percent. 

LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 

Question 5. The FY 2006 budget proposes no funding for the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund’s State grant program. In the 2004 annual report on the State 
LWCF program prepared by the National Park Service, you are quoted as sa 3 dng 
that “the 40th anniversary [of the LWCF] is an opportunity for us to reflect the pro- 
gram’s enduring and ubiquitous legacy. Parks and recreation in America depend on 
LWCF. Without it, many of our nation’s parks would simply not exist.” According 
to the FY 2006 Interior Budget in Brief an 0MB PART review in 2003 “found the 
current program could not adequately measure performance or demonstrate re- 
sults.” Given your experience as a former State parks director, do you agree with 
the 0MB assessment that the LWCF State program cannot demonstrate results? If 
so, how do you reconcile that with your praise for the program in the 2004 annual 
report? 

Answer. The 2003 PART review indicated that the LWCF State grants program 
could not adequately measure performance. This does not mean that the program 
itself performed poorly, but rather that we were unable to adequately measure per- 
formance at that time. We still believe that the LWCF State grants program is a 
good one and has many positive benefits for natural recreation. However, we cannot 
demonstrate this with more than qualitative and anecdotal evidence. Therefore, the 
challenge before us now is to work with our State and local partners to obtain good 
data and performance measures for enhanced management of the program in the 
future. We are working toward this goal with 0MB and are making excellent 
progress. 


Questions From Senator Landrieu 

Quetion 1. Can you please address the recent restructuring of the Cultural Re- 
sources division at National Park Service? The dramatic changes have been caused 
great concern. Can you please outline the changes, why they were made, and what 
potential negative affects they may have on the National Park Service? 

Answer. The proposed restructuring of the cultural resources programs in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is designed to promote cooperation and efficiencies among related pro- 
grams, and to enable us to focus on our core mission and enhance the visibility and 
effectiveness of historic preservation for the nation. It highlights the importance of 
the National Register for Historic Places through the appointment of the Associate 
Director of Cultural Resources to serve as Keeper of the National Register. 

The proposed structure groups related programs and functions under three assist- 
ant associate directors: one for park cultural resources programs, a second for his- 
torical documentation programs, and a third for heritage preservation assistance 
programs. These changes are based on a year-long review of the legislation and 
other documents related to cultural resources, interviews with clients and cus- 
tomers, and comments and suggestions from managers and staff. In the over- 
whelming number of cases, employees’ work and duties are unchanged. 
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A handful of employees will be assigned to new positions appropriate to their pro- 
fessional background. For example, Carol Shull, the Keeper of the National Reg- 
ister, will be reassigned to become Chief, Heritage Education Services, in recogni- 
tion of the importance of the heritage education program that she established to en- 
hance the American public’s understanding of the importance of our cultural herit- 
age and the need to preserve our Nation’s history. John Robbins will be the Chief 
of the Historic American Buildings Survey (he is currently manager of the National 
Center for Cultural Resources, a position proposed for abolishment.) A separate His- 
toric Preservation Grants division will be established because of the high visibility 
and critical nature of our many preservation grant programs that administer over 
$70 million in annually awarded grants. 

National parks will benefit from the restructuring because the cultural resource 
programs that affect parks will be grouped under one assistant associate director. 
The National Conference of State Historic Preservation Officers and the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, our two closest partners, have endorsed the changes 
involved with establishing the other two assistant associate positions. We also have 
heard from dozens of current partners in the governmental and private sectors re- 
garding the positive nature of the proposed changes. 

Question 2. Why did NPS again zero out funding for NCPTT, the National Center 
for Preservation Technology and Training program operated in conjunction with 
Northwestern State University in Louisiana after several officials have made sup- 
portive comments indicating its importance to the National Park Service, as well as 
private and public preservation organizations? 

Answer. The budget proposal for NCPTT is not to eliminate the center but to 
eliminate direct Federal funding for the center. NPS recognizes that the NCPTT has 
provided a valuable service. However, the NCPTT could become self sufficient by 
charging user fees to the entities that directly benefit from the services. In these 
fiscally tight times, the Administration is seeking to ensure that NPS resources are 
aimed at the programs that most directly serve the parks. In the past, none of these 
grants have been used to directly benefit NPS park units. The NPS will continue 
to rely on the Historic Preservation Center in Frederick, Maryland, for training 
park staff on preservation work on historic buildings, which does provide direct as- 
sistance to parks. 

Question 3. Why did the National Park Service budget request eliminate all fund- 
ing for heritage areas after the NPS Advisory Board concluded “Heritage areas add 
new dimension to the National Park Service providing an opportunity to conserve 
nationally important living landscapes and cultures . . . the NPS has an important 
role as an expert, convener and catalyst. The NPS can also provide credibility, plan- 
ning and interpretation expertise, and organizational capacity . . .”? 

Answer. We recognize that the Congressional heritage area designation is an ef- 
fective tool to bring together local communities interests for the preservation of local 
heritage resources. With designation, local communities are able to coalesce support 
for important regional needs that conserve cultural and natural resources, improve 
the quality of life, and help to develop sustainable self-supporting economies. We be- 
lieve, however, that Congress should enact national heritage area legislation that 
would provide a clear process and criteria by which to assess the national signifi- 
cance and other relevant characteristics of proposed heritage areas. 

The FY 2006 budget request does not eliminate but rather reduces funding for 
the national heritage areas to $4.9 million for commissions and grants. This reflects 
an emphasis on encouraging them to become self-sufficient. However, the FY 2006 
request expands opportunities and resources that the heritage area partners can 
competitively apply for, including $15 million for Save America’s Treasures, $38.7 
million for historic preservation grants to States and Tribes, and $12.5 million 
through the new Preserve America grants programs. 


The Coalition of National Park Service Retirees, 

Tucson, AZ, June 14, 2005. 

Hon. Craig Thomas, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on National Parks, Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

Dear Senator Thomas: I am in receipt of your letter of May 13, 2005, with fur- 
ther questions regarding my testimony before the Subcommittee on National Parks 
of the Senate Committee on Energy and Natural Resources on May 10, 2005. I 
apologize for the delay in replying but I did not receive the letter until June 2, 2005. 
I will reply to the six questions in the order in which you presented them. 
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Question 1. Based on your experience as a former Regional Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, what do you consider the highest priority for the National Park 
Service at this time? 

Answer. I believe the highest priority is to immediately increase the annual recur- 
ring operational budget for the National Park Service by at least $600 million dol- 
lars to restore the Service’s ability to manage the daily operations of our national 
park system. There is respectful recognition of some of the budget gains made over 
recent years but the needs have far outstripped the gains indicating the scope of 
the problems that must be addressed. This recurring budget increase will restore 
Service ranger protection and education programs, fill lapsed positions throughout 
the Service, provide facility managers with funds required to care for federal assets, 
and continue the recent programmatic gains in science and resources management. 
The budget hemorrhage must be halted, pragmatically based on the notion that “to- 
day’s budget deficit is tomorrow’s backlog’. The second highest priority is to stimu- 
late and create a national dialog to explore and determine the future of our national 
park system. It is time to end the repetition of headlines about park deficits, de- 
ferred maintenance, and reduced visitor services. I believe that a non-partisan Cen- 
tennial Commission on Parks should be established composed of the highest caliber 
national leaders dedicated to restoring the values of our national park system by 
evaluating the mission and roles of a national system of parks for the 21St century. 
The work of this Commission would create a bold, multi-year plan focused upon the 
future of our park system within the broader national and international context of 
environmental management. 

Question 2. What area of park operations and management is in greatest need of 
budget adjustment? 

Answer. I believe there are two critical operational areas that must be addressed 
quickly. The first is resource and visitor protection programs. The promise made to 
the people of the United States to protect resources and people in our parks is in 
jeopardy. The crisis is acute, as revealed in no less than six formal reports over the 
past six years. These reports have ranged from a Report to Congress, to an internal 
report by the Departmental Office of Inspector General, to reports by nationally ac- 
credited institutions such as the International Chiefs of Police and National Associa- 
tion of Professional Administrators. There is absolute unanimity in all the reports 
in characterizing the crisis that faces the National Park Service to assure resource 
protection, public safety and the welfare of our ranger force engaged in law enforce- 
ment, search and rescue, and emergency medicine. No new studies are required. 
What is required is a strategic plan to implement the studies already completed. 
Where required, effective budget strategies in collaboration with the Department of 
the Interior and Congress must be developed to achieve staffing and equipment so- 
lutions in balance with other important operational requirements in parks. The fig- 
ures for personnel additions vary from 615 new rangers (28% increase over existing) 
to 1295 new rangers identified by the NPS pursuant to requirements in Title 8 of 
P.L. 105-391, the National Park System Omnibus Management Act of March 2000. 
As background for your consideration I attach, for the record, a draft White Paper 
titled. Our Heritage Protection: A Promise to the People, written for the consideration 
of the Service’s National Leadership Council (9/6/02) to be considered as a potential 
strategy for engaging the issue at the national level. 

The second area requiring increased emphasis is Education and Interpretation. 
The core mission of the National Park Service has always included and been defined 
through protection of resources and providing visitor experience. Education is a re- 
quired role of the agency in order to preserve resources and provide visitor enjoy- 
ment. Education as a component of the NPS mission is not new. The NPS must bet- 
ter connect stewardship education with resources research and science. Education 
can serve as the connection between the public who own the resources and those 
invested with the responsibility to manage them. The existing education and inter- 
pretation program in the NPS, while not in perfect health, is vibrantly alive at dif- 
ferent, isolated parks across the System. These programs have inspired millions of 
people about the importance of parks to the global community. However, the pro- 
gram languishes. It is under-funded and under-lead. It is a program that suffers 
budgetary cuts the first. Connections to outside educational institutions are sporadic 
or not in place. Working with schools in curriculum development, innovative dis- 
tance learning opportunities and site-based school opportunities must be a key focus 
of national park service educational programs in concert with improved conventional 
visitor use programs. Several NPS Regions were innovative in seeking new ap- 
proaches but were consistently hampered by lack of funds and national leadership. 
One such approach, A Contract With The Future (3/02) is attached, for the record, 
as one example of the unrealized potentials of this program. 
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Question 3. Does the National Park Service allocate sufficient funds for adminis- 
trative functions such as travel and headquarters and regional duties? 

Answer. The regional offices and other headquarters offices suffer at least the 
same levels of operational needs as parks do. These offices have successfully 
transitioned into more effective “support” and “oversight” institutions where a col- 
lection of trained professionals can meet the technical needs of groupings of parks. 
It is often more efficient and effective to centrally locate a cadre of technical profes- 
sionals to meet the wide range of needs from a variety of parks. Often, the effective- 
ness of these professionals to offer assistance to parks is compromised by the lack 
of staffing to meet the diversity of needs and by lack of travel money to get to the 
parks to assist them. There are frequent cases where a field superintendent must 
tackle an issue or develop a plan that exceeds the capacity of the park to engage. 
In requesting assistance from support offices their pleas for help frequently go un- 
answered because the support office does not have the capacity either — they are 
stretched too thin. These technical support offices sincerely attempt to assist but 
their capacity to do so is frequently compromised. Frequently, the only way a sup- 
port office can provide assistance is to assess the field units of a percentage of their 
field budgets. It is common practice, and a necessary one, to assess all field units 
from both a Headquarters Office level and a Regional Office level, to develop the 
contingency funds necessary to assist the field units. Incidentally, the Department 
of the Interior makes the same kinds of assessments of the Bureaus in order to fund 
Departmental initiatives, some of which have merit and some don’t. 

Question 4. I have heard that some park units have had to lapse positions, elimi- 
nate temporary and seasonal employees in order to find sufficient funds to give full 
time employees authorized pay increases and keep up with increasing utilities costs. 
Did this occur while you were a manager in the NFS? Is this a widely practiced 
management option to make ends meet? 

Answer. The answer to both of these questions is YES. This is a common manage- 
ment practice to meet the budget realities that park managers at all levels face on 
a daily basis. I would refer you to my testimony and the personal anecdote of a sen- 
ior park manager that reflected upon this issue. That manager stated, “year after 
year Congress authorizes mandatory pay increases to federal employees without 
fully funding them. In FY 04, we received a 4.1% pay increase with less than a 1% 
park budget increase. As managers, we groan when we see proposed salary in- 
creases because we know it will diminish our ability to fulfill our mission — and at 
the same time we are happy for our staffs who work so hard”. Further, the problem 
is exacerbated by the higher cost of benefits “with the federal match of retirement 
accounts, overhead for employees has sk 3 Tocketed from about 11% to close to 50% 
in some cases and as Civil Service employees retire replaced by FERS employees 
the salary overhead for parks increase.” Further, the Coalition of National Park 
Service Retirees released a report of a survey conducted in May 2004 of 12 rep- 
resentative parks across the nation. Relative to your question the following findings 
are important: 

• Eight of the 12 National Parks are operating with 2004 budgets that went 
down — not up. 

• All of the 12 national parks have 2004 employee levels that are down — not up. 

• Six of the 12 national parks already have or will cut visitor center hours or 
days. 

• All of the six historic parks reported further deterioration of key facilities. 

• Nine of the 12 national parks reported circumstances that will diminish in a 
material way the ability of visitors to enjoy the national parks. 

• Some parks will see less visitor and resources protection and reduced emer- 
gency response capability. 

This survey is found at www.npsretirees.org in a press release dated May 27, 
2004. Specific anecdotes from individual park managers eloquently describe the se- 
vere budget restrictions they face and the necessary management decisions they 
must take to balance the budget. 

Question 5. In your testimony you referred to a survey of 12 parks. Was the sur- 
vey conducted by mail, e-mail, or internet? How many individuals responded to the 
survey? What steps did you take to prevent the results from being skewed by having 
multiple responses from the same individual? 

Answer. Again, I would direct you to the website, www.npsretirees.org to a press 
release dated May 27, 2004, which listed the contacted parks and survey method- 
ology. The Coalition went behind the scenes in May 2004 in an attempt to get the 
facts about two dozen representative national parks across America. Coalition re- 
searchers went directly to their colleagues still serving in the national parks and 
asked them to tell the “real story” about what is going on in terms of cutbacks in 
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key services and personnel. The same questions were asked of all park managers. 
Many of those reporting acknowledged that the information was public or could be 
made available through FOIA request or under the authority of the NFS Director’s 
Orders on civil engagement and public involvement. However, some of those who 
declined to participate cited fears of possible retribution. From its original focus on 
about two dozen parks, the Coalition ended up getting full reports back on 12 rep- 
resentative parks from across the nation. The survey, with common questions, was 
conducted by phone and through personal discussion. All two dozen park managers 
responded. However, some requested their responses not be used. The park manager 
was contacted only once by one Coalition researcher to avoid multiple responses 
from the same individual. There is no reason to believe conditions have measurably 
improved in FY 05. Before I presented my formal testimony to the Subcommittee 
I personally interviewed 2 different park superintendents. As I stated in my oral 
testimony, these two superintendents reflected that 92% and 97% of their budgets 
were in fixed costs. 

Question 6. Your testimony refers to the promise of a National Parks Blue Ribbon 
Commission focused on determining the role of the NFS in the 21st Century. How 
would your organization assist in this panel were it to become reality? What are 
some of the visionary insights the Coalition of National Park Service Retirees can 
offer? 

Answer. The Coalition represents a valuable source group for this panel. Today, 
over 400 retirees have joined the Coalition in efforts to better protect our national 
park system. Many Coalition members were senior NFS leaders who received 
awards for stewardship of America’s top natural and cultural resources. The Coali- 
tion ranks include 5 former directors and deputy directors of the National Park 
Service, 23 former regional directors or deputy regional directors, 25 former asso- 
ciate or assistant directors at the national or regional level, 53 former division chiefs 
at the national or regional level, and over 100 former park superintendents or as- 
sistant superintendents. Collectively, the Coalition represents over 12,000 years of 
cumulative experience in managing our nation’s park system. Bringing this level of 
experience and commitment to the work of the commission would add significant 
value to the work carried out and to the recommendations the commission might 
make. Coalition members would seek to assist in any way that would contribute to 
the success of the commission’s work. Our members can serve as staff to assist the 
work of the panel “interpreting” the culture of the NFS and the rich legislative 
framework that has been developed to create and protect parks. Our members are 
equipped to participate with national stature panelists in the work of the Commis- 
sion. Our organization would seek to provide input and testimony before the com- 
mission on a wide range of topics. Our organization would place great value in help- 
ing to shape the commission’s mission, goals and objectives. 

The fundamental principles of our national park system as “cumulative expres- 
sions of a single national heritage” must be nationally invigorated by citizens, orga- 
nizations, our politicians, and our government as a concerted national endeavor led 
and fed by enlightened leaders in all communities and in all segments of our society. 
It is time to restore the great idea to the prominence it has always enjoyed in our 
national community, insulated from the divisiveness of partisan politics and de- 
structive political ideology not practiced in the public interest. It is time to invig- 
orate a national dialog to explore the issue of governance of our national park sys- 
tem, identifying the problems that prevent long-term strategies and long-term sus- 
tainability of our parks and determine if we can “find a better way” to manage our 
natural and cultural legacy within the context of our national and international en- 
vironmental efforts. Enlightened national leadership must create the circumstances 
to begin this dialog on behalf of the broadest public interest. We believe that endors- 
ing and creating a “Blue Ribbon Commission on Parks” or a “Centennial Commis- 
sion on Parks” is timely given that the Centennial Anniversary of the National Fark 
Service approaches in 2016. What better way to commemorate past successes than 
through a bold, responsive and innovative plan for the 21st century assuring our 
precious parks are passed on, unimpaired, to future generations? 

Models exist for such an effort. The Civilian Conservation Corps program of the 
1930’s and the Mission 66 Frogram from 1956 — 1966, well demonstrate the commit- 
ment and national capacity that can come to bear on the work of the commission. 
We also commend to your attention two insightful reports that attempted to gain 
the national attention the parks deserve. National Parks for the 21st century — the 
Vail Agenda, (1991) developed in response to the National Fark Service’s 76 anni- 
versary was a bold attempt to look forward and fashion a national system of parks 
for the future. Recently, the National Fark System Advisory Board Report, Rethink- 
ing the National Parks for the 21st century, (2001), provided thoughtful guidance for 
the National Fark Service in meeting the 21st century future. 
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In all these efforts the Coalition of National Park Service Retirees stands ready 
to assist and participate in any meaningful way. Even in our retirements our com- 
mitment to this great idea remains unabated. 

Thank you for the opportunity to answer your questions and further elaborate on 
the testimony provided to you. 

Sincerely, 


Robert L. Arnberger, 


[Enclosures.] 




Appendix II 

Additional Material Submitted for the Record 


OUR HERITAGE PROTECTION: A PROMISE TO THE PEOPLE 

WHITE PAPER DRAFT 9-6-02 BY ROBERT ARNBERGER 

“In support of the National Park Service mission, Law Enforcement serves the pub- 
lic interest to protect resources and people, prevent crime, conduct investigations, ap- 
prehend criminals, and serve the needs of the visitors.” 

Director Fran Mainella 

The National Leadership Council has renewed its commitment to the ranger pro- 
fession to develop an effective and efficient law enforcement program that is well 
managed and adequate to fulfill the mission, vision, and values of the National Park 
Service and the Department of the Interior. The promise made to the people of the 
United States to protect resources and people in our parks is in jeopardy unless we 
begin to affirmatively respond to defined failures with a new future. 

The crisis is acute, as revealed in no less than six formal reports over the past 
four years. These reports ranged from a Report to Congress, to an internal report 
by the Departmental Office of Inspector General, to reports by nationally accredited 
institutions such as the International Chiefs of Police and the National Association 
of Professional Administrators. There is absolute unanimity in all the reports in 
characterizing the crisis that faces the National Park Service and it’s programs nec- 
essary to assure resource protection, public safety and the welfare of our ranger 
force engaged in law enforcement Undeniably, there have been failures in seeking 
and defining a cohesive and responsive strategy to meet this crisis that has been 
well understood at the field operational level for at least a decade while being less 
than fully understood and embraced by National Park Service headquarters leader- 
ship over the same period of time. A new opportunity to craft a sustainable strategy 
that effectively engages this crisis stands before us. Lives depend upon it. Irreplace- 
able resources, which could be lost to future generations, rely upon it. The promise 
to the people must be honored through effective and coordinated action taken by all 
those who share in these fundamental responsibilities. 

Organizationally, the National Park Service is already making necessary decisions 
by creating a new senior leadership position (SES level) titled Associate Director for 
Resource and Visitor Protection. The incumbent in this position will also be consid- 
ered the Chief Ranger of the National Park Service and, in collaboration with the 
Chief, U.S. Park Police, will provide leadership, focus and policy direction for the 
important cadre of professionals in the Service who carry out the multi-specialist 
Park Ranger functions of law enforcement, emergency services, wildland and struc- 
tural fire protection, and a variety of other protection program management duties. 

The National Leadership Council has endorsed this organizational alignment and 
endorses the focused professionalism that will be gained to more affirmatively and 
strategically respond to the resource and visitor protection crisis before us. This first 
organizational decision is: 

• A recognition of the significant complexity and inherent hazards associated with 
the Park Ranger and law enforcement profession that demands technical skill, 
exceptional good judgment, and professionalism in carrying out the demanding 
requirements of these important functions. 

• Support for a dedicated cadre of Park Rangers and enforcement specialists who 
professionally carry out the highest ideals of resource stewardship and public 
service in furtherance of the National Park Service mission. 

• A ratification of the intent of the variety of professional reports and investiga- 
tions commissioned by Congress, the Department of the Interior, and the Na- 
tional Park Service that have provided direction and guidance required for pro- 
gram improvement. 


( 53 ) 
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• A statement of clear intentions to implement changes to meet the highest 
standards of program excellence as a Pledge of Excellence to our employees and 
a Promise to the People of this nation. 

A STRATEGY IS REQUIRED . . . 

The National Park Service leadership has commissioned a Law Enforcement Task 
Force to focus strategic actions and articulate implementation of recommendations 
made in six major reports. Expectations of the Task Force were to identify a road 
map to a phased plan or blueprint that logically and constructively achieved compel- 
ling support for renewed vigor of our resource and visitor protection programs and 
implementation of the essential program improvement recommendations. No new 
studies are required. What is required is a strategic plan to implement the studies 
already completed. Where required, effective budget strategies in collaboration with 
the Department of the Interior and the Congress must be developed to achieve staff- 
ing and equipment solutions in balance with other important operational require- 
ments in parks. 

In March 2000, in accordance with Title 8 of Public Law 105-391, the National 
Park System Omnibus Management Act, the National Park Service conducted a 
study of the law enforcement needs of both the United States Park Police and Na- 
tional Park Service Rangers. The report was provided to the Office of Management 
and Budget (0MB) for consideration in the formation of coming budgets presented 
by the President. Yet, as we now prepare for the 2004 and 2005 budgets little of 
the focused recommendations made to Congress in this report or in the five others, 
including one by the DOT, have found their way into formal budget planning for the 
President. The lack of action on the budget front is occurring at the exact same time 
that our agency is confronted with demands for protection far in excess of any time 
in our nation’s history. Rangers are engaged in a war against drugs along 1019 
miles of international border and 2357 miles of coastline. The National Park Service 
has assigned 1658 person-resources and dedicated 47,826 person days in direct sup- 
port of the Department of the Interior and National Park Service homeland security 
priorities during the period 9-11-01 to 8-14-02. The number of rangers dedicated to 
homeland security assignments has ranged as high as 300 out of a permanent work- 
force of 1360. Over 500 different National Park Service rangers have pulled home- 
land security duties. While the limited ranger workforce is engaged off-site, protec- 
tion needs in the parks are simply not being addressed and the risks to resources 
and to people is acute. The National Park Service response to the September 11, 
2001 attack, coupled with the tragic reality that two park rangers and one park po- 
liceman have lost their lives while performing their enforcement duties just since 
this March 2000 Report to Congress was completed, underlines in very human 
terms the crisis before us and the human toll we will pay for hesitation and lack 
of action. 

The Service’s Law Enforcement Task Force needs to develop: 

• A comprehensive budget strategy to be developed in partnership with the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Office of Management and Budget. 

• A comprehensive informational and educational campaign to he developed to 
connect constituencies, employees, the public and members of Congress to the 
issues and solutions. A committee of the Task Force should be commissioned to 
carry out these tasks. 

Budget Strategy elements to consider: 

1. The National Park Service Comptroller and Chief of Budget, Bruce Sheaffer 
must lead and formulate the budget approach. His long history in the organization 
and respected credibility on the Hill and in the Department will be essential in 
order to succeed. A funding baseline must be established to account for increases 
in law enforcement appropriations since and including the Ranger Careers initiative 
and effectively portray the constructive impacts they have had on the organization 
as the first of many required investments this agency requires. The NPS must also 
articulate the internal organizational, training, and operational investments that 
have already been made in response to the various reports. 

2. The two most important reports that articulate the needs of the agency relative 
to the National Park Ranger are the NPS Law Enforcement Program Study: Park 
Protection Rangers pursuant to P.L. 105-391, the National Parks Omnibus Manage- 
ment Act of 1998 and the report. Policing the National Parks 21st century Require- 
ments completed by the International Association of Chiefs of Police in October 
2000. These two reports need to be embraced as the definitive reports that articu- 
late the needs and resolutions. They need to be updated and integrated in order to 
strategically use the information in them. They do not need to be validated further. 
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They need to be embraced and effectively portrayed as providing the “road map to 
the future”. Flexibility will be required in responding to issues that were not on the 
table when these reports were finished, but the agency is incredibly fortunate to 
have these two baseline reports available for use in establishing the case record of 
need. 

3. The two most important reports that articulate the needs of the agency relative 
to the Park Police are NFS Law Enforcement Program Study: United States Park 
Police pursuant to P.L. 105-391, the National Parks Omnibus Management Act of 
1998, and U.S. Park Police: Focusing Priorities, Capabilities, and Resources for the 
Future completed by the National Academy of Public Administration in August 
2001. Similar updating and integration is required in these reports. 

4. Strategic guidance from the U.S. DOI Office of Inspector General made in its 
report, Disquieting State of Disorder: An Assessment of Department of the Interior 
Law Enforcement must be evaluated. 

5. Prepare a multi-year phased budget approach consistent with recommendations 
in the above reports. The first phase should meiximize the greatest gains to com- 
pensate for probable shifts in political support that can occur over long term, phased 
approaches. Targets for personnel and support increases should be closely tied to 
recommendations made in the two most important reports mentioned above. The fig- 
ures for personnel additions vary from 615 new rangers (28% increase over existing) 
in the lACP report to 1295 new rangers in the Omnibus Act report. A strategy 
might be employed that merges the two report personnel recommendations into one 
package adding a total of 1000 new rangers in a 10 year period, with 700 personnel 
to be added in the first five years of increases. A rough review of figures already 
presented in several reports would place the approximate costs of the program near 
the 80-100 million dollar mark The NFS must decide how to strategically portray 
Park Police and Park Ranger increases, whether in separate initiatives or a single 
initiative. A Business Plan approach should be taken to articulate the budget. A 
budget step-up plan might look like the following 

Phase One 

• FY 2004-50 ranger recruit intake program established at FLETC including per- 
sonnel, training and support costs; funding a Case Incident Management Sys- 
tem for required national reporting requirements; communication system fund- 
ing meeting Narrowbanding requirements; specific park base increases for pro- 
tection and law enforcement. Focus of this year is creating an organizational ca- 
pacity to begin to handle increased recruits and necessary support and infra- 
structure costs. 

• FY2005 — 100 new ranger recruits including personnel, training and support 
costs. 

• FY 2006 — 150 new ranger recruits including personnel, training and support 
costs. 

• FY 2007 — 200 new ranger recruits including all costs. 

• FY 2008 — 200 new ranger recruits including all costs. 

• FY 2009 — 150 new ranger recruits including all costs. A program assessment 
will be made to determine phase one capacity relative to phase two needs. 

Phase Two 

Add 300 or more new enforcement personnel as assessment dictates over a period 
of five more years (or less as the needs dictate). The assessment will look at emer- 
gent national law enforcement trends and needs coupled with trends and require- 
ment faced by the parks at this critical mid-point in the phased program. Successes 
may dictate fewer personnel requirements and increased equipment requirements or 
situational analysis may indicate increased personnel requirements than originally 
predicted. 

Elements to consider in a Comprehensive Informational and Educational Strategy 

1. Obviously, a campaign to meet these needs must be accomplished in concert 
with the Department of the Interior and 0MB. They must be integrated into all as- 
pects of the campaign. 

2. The strategy must focus on education about the extent of the problem and the 
values at risk as the fundamental component of gaining support. 

3. Champions must be found within the Administration, Congress and constitu- 
encies. 

4. We must present a balanced approach, able to articulate the relative priorities 
of how we balance this effort relative to the other operational requirements of parks. 

5. We need accurate and effective marketing documents that better represent our 
role in protecting the nation’s heritage, of responding to a Promise to the People. 
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These should include brochures and attractive presentation of all pertinent reports, 
updated and accurate. Key aspects of the reports should be reproduced in attractive 
booklet form that portrays the ranger’s important role in protecting our nation’s her- 
itage. 

6. We need an effective external and internal messaging system to maintain mo- 
mentum and to focus on success. 

7. We might explore the use of video in a variety of ways to portray the important 
work that rangers do and more effectively use them in our national educational pro- 
grams and our informational campaign. 

8. Most importantly, the agency must develop sustainable momentum and focused 
leadership over the entire phase in period that is not susceptible to the ever-con- 
stant reality of “new programs” and “new initiatives”. Organizational discipline will 
be hard to develop, and even harder to maintain. 

Immediate Next Steps 

• The work of the Task Force and the budget proposal concept must be taken to 
the NLC. This Task Force must carry its work out for the NLC instead of apart 
from it. It is time to bring the leadership and the Task Force together. Agenda 
item at NLC meeting September 16-19. 

• Deputy Director Don Murphy coupled with the Regional Directors and their 
Deputies should invite several key representatives from the Regional Chief 
Ranger’s Council to present before them and to clearly articulate a “sense of the 
field ranger” about the critical need to accelerate progress and accomplish some 
measurable products. Agenda item at RD/DRD meeting held in conjunction with 
NLC meeting September 18. 

• A communique should be prepared and sent to the field articulating the most 
recent outcomes of the Yosemite Task Force meeting, approval to move ahead 
to create an Associate level position, and to lay out a general budget strate^. 
The field is exceptionally restless with, what appears to be lack of substantial 
progress by the Task Force — especially when considered in light of the tragic 
murder of Ranger Kris Eggle. Recommend release no later than September 5. 

• Deputy Director Don Murphy needs to make preliminary contacts with the De- 
partment about conceptual approaches we are considering and seeking some 
level of DOI engagement in early planning. Recommend no later than Sep- 
tember 13 to allow discussion at NLC meeting. 

• Comptroller Sheaffer begin to prepare early budget approaches, collecting infor- 
mation, and establishing documentation of law enforcement budget expendi- 
tures since Ranger Careers that will be foundational to our work. Recommend 
no later than November 1. 

• Deputy Director Murphy, Regional Director Arnberger, and other subcommittee 
members as needed, attend the IMR Chief Ranger’s Conference in Salt Lake 
City, the week of November 4-8 in order to present status and listen to con- 
cerns. Similar visits should be made to other regional conferences. November 
4-8. 

• Full budget subcommittee meets at Reno, Nevada just prior to the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of National Park Rangers to formulate and advance the 
national budget strategy. November 14-15. 

• Deputy Director Murphy and possibly the new AD/R&VP address ANPR and 
provide forum for discussion, input etc. Week of November 18. 

• Subcommittee reports on progress to the NLC at their meeting held jointly with 
ANPR in Reno. November 20-21. 


A CONTRACT WITH THE FUTURE 

BY ROBERT L. ARNBERGER, NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR, ALASKA REGION 

MARCH 2002 

“The aet of ereating a park is really an act of faith in all of the grand possibilities 
of the future. It is a eontract with the future.” 

Dr. Shirley Malcom, National Park Advisory Board 

PROUD TRADITIONS 

The National Park Service has a tremendous untapped power to contribute to a 
more perfect American Union, a more perfect society, and a loftier vision of what 
the power of person and society can accomplish. Parks can serve as a foundation 
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of civic inspiration that it is important to care for all special places, no matter where 
they are, for they serve as the most basic underpinning of our way of life. They 
translate into place and living idea what freedom and equality represent in our soci- 
ety. 

The American people have chosen their best places for their parks because they 
have felt their best in them. These places are landscapes and historic shrines in 
which we feel wonder, reverence, respect — and maybe responsibility. Americans take 
pride in those things that demonstrate America at its best. We lake patriotic pride 
that we live in a land where such places exist and that we are a people capable 
of reserving this natural and cultural patrimony for future generations and ours. As 
our society evolves, their parks mirror the interests of the people. Americans are 
proud of distinctly American ideas and values, and in response, protecting living 
ideas is gaining prominence. The National Park Service is not just an organization 
that protects place, but also ideas. 

Parks can not be saved by only protecting parks. The greatest dreamers of the 
greatest National Park System have never envisioned a system that might include 
every place they thought should be preserved. Thus, even an imagined core mission 
of saving parks can only be achieved through, and with others who share in the 
greater mission of carrying out the patriotic mission of stewardship of our nations 
best places and ideas wherever they may be and whoever may own them. 

Herein is the ultimate and undeniable obligation to provide — and accept — leader- 
ship. The National Park Service must be a principled leader, with others, in every- 
thing it does. We must vision an organization that carries out national service on 
behalf of the people by providing inspiration and leadership, with and through part- 
ners, that can extend to all corners of every community and to all levels of our soci- 
ety. This requires the National Park Service to be the very best it can be at every- 
thing it does. We must set goals of quality performance and strive to improve upon 
them with every success or failure. We must involve our citizens to whom the bene- 
fits pass. We must respect others, the variety of their opinions and roles, as one of 
the distinctly American ideas that we protect. 

Leadership is the capacity to create the circumstances where the larger collective 
community can shape the future of the parks and their programs. Effective leader- 
ship with others who share common endeavors and interests can only be achieved 
by finding common cause on common ground with common idea. Success will only 
be realized through management and resolution of differences, by helping others to 
succeed in their parts of the greater mission, and seizing opportunity to succeed 
when it is presented. 

The core mission of the National Park Service has always included and been de- 
fined through protection of resources and providing visitor experience. These two 
values are passed to generations yet to be born — a contract with the future. Implicit 
in the mission, lodged in the fine print of this contract, understood by those who 
sign and implement the contract, and expected by those who benefit is that edu- 
cation is a required role of the agency in order to preserve resources and provide 
visitor enjoyment. Education as a component of the National Park Service mission 
is not new. Weary employees tired of new initiatives that seemingly arrive in mys- 
tery and disappear with boredom should not suspiciously view it as a new “initia- 
tive”. As well, those “watch-dogs” concerned with appropriate roles and functions of 
federal agencies should not view focusing and refuting National Park Service edu- 
cation efforts as “mission-creep”. Instead, education is an expression of who we are, 
what we stand for and always have, and what the potentials of the future can be. 
It is a validation of future purpose. It is more than a “tool” that is used to achieve 
our mission which limits potentials to short term strategies and transient gains and 
makes the effort susceptible to claims and allegations that our education programs 
are nothing more than “agency propaganda”, self serving and highly suspect. 

PATHWAYS TO LEARNING 

The National Park Service must better connect stewardship education with re- 
sources research and science. Education can serve as the bridge between knowledge 
and responsibility. Education can serve as the connection between the public who 
own the resources and those invested with the responsibility to manage them on be- 
half of the national interest. The National Park System has been called “America’s 
greatest university without walls”, yet what the parks offer to strengthen our com- 
mon ties and to contribute to the overall sustainability of our planet are not well 
known. The overall benefits of almost 400 System sites in this “university” system, 
represented by a superbly talented work force, can wonderfully enrich the edu- 
cational offerings provided to the citizens of this nation. This potential must be en- 
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gaged more effectively, be more deeply embraced by those who labor in the Service, 
better understood and appreciated by the citizens for whom the parks are set aside. 

The existing education program in the National Park Service, while not in perfect 
health, is vibrantly alive at different parks across the System. It is a program trac- 
ing its traditions to the very formation of the Service through a long history of excel- 
lence in interpersonal interpretation provided by ranger-naturalists and “park inter- 
preters”. Exciting youth environmental education camps, teacher education labora- 
tories, natural history institutes, and classroom visits by uniformed educators con- 
tinue to demonstrate the excellence of the program. National Park Service education 
efforts have been emulated across the world in an international park system mod- 
eled after the American Park system. Programs have served to inspire millions of 
people about the importance of parks to the global community. 

Justifiably proud in what we do, the Service must also rise to higher levels to do 
what we do, better. Dr. Shirley Malcom, professional educator and member of the 
National Park System Advisory Board answers the question of “what then is bet- 
ter?” “Better is more focused, more coherent and cohesive, and more connected. Bet- 
ter is creating bridges with the systems around us in both formal and informal edu- 
cation”. Creating these bridges presents incredible challenges because the National 
Park Service is not organized nor staffed effectively to connect with the national 
educational institution. Dr. Malcom observes that “we do well at educating in parks, 
but are not organized to effectively bridge with other educational systems or to un- 
derstand what those systems require. 

Parks can also be inspirational and inspiration can be part of learning at parks, 
but on its own, inspiration is only a pathway to something else. The synthesis of 
whatever action inspiration causes will be through and because of education. Re- 
flecting on the importance of parks in providing inspiration and the connection to 
education Dr. Malcom states, “these places are great and I am usually inspired — 
but what is next? Inspiration is an aspect of motivation — but it is not education. 
Provocation is an aspect of motivation — but it is not education. Education is the 
“what next?”. Our parks must provide inspiration and offer motivation, but we also 
can not lose the opportunity to connect to the “what next?” — and that is education. 
Education connects the sense of place and idea, with inspirational, learning, and en- 
jo3Tnent values, to actions and outcomes accepted and acted upon. 

Perhaps, our real challenge lies in not trying to teach, but more importantly, to 
create opportunities to learn. We must focus on connections — connecting parks and 
people through education, connecting parks to other parks and special places, and 
connecting with larger educational themes across the country provides the glue of 
common purpose. Doing better requires the National Park Service to go beyond 
where we are. Doing better requires us to go further than inspiration alone. Doing 
better requires us to better utilize the individual pieces of our present effort creating 
an “educational mosaic” of conceived design envisioned to accomplish conceived out- 
come. Doing better will require improved levels of innovation and educational schol- 
arship. Strategic leadership embracing and enhancing the full connection between 
the science of protecting parks and the science of educating about parks will be re- 
quired. Innovation presently fermenting throughout the System must bubble up- 
wards to senior leadership that can begin to strategically remake and focus the en- 
tire agency’s educational efforts. Programs and people that are stagnant must be 
challenged to new heights. Educational managers across the System must take hold 
of their own career disciplines and seek higher scholarship in fields of education and 
science. A new era of thought and experiment must compliment Ereeman Tilden’s, 
age-tested “Interpreting our Heritage”, written in 1957. New thought and action 
must build upon Bill Browns respected “Islands of Hope”. It is sad to reflect that 
these remarkable volumes that have guided generations of National Park Service 
educators were written before computers, distance education, cell phones, VCR’s and 
CD’s! Indeed, one of the most exciting innovations to appear on the scene, Learning 
Centers associated with the Natural Resource Challenge, was a concept originated 
by innovative resource managers and senior superintendents — not the Service’s in- 
terpreters. Scholarship into what should constitute Service education and how it 
might differ from the art of Service interpretation is needed to better connect site- 
based visitor interpretive efforts with site-based educational programs with stand- 
ards-based curriculum education. The professions of “ranger interpreter” and “edu- 
cation specialist” must be more cohesively linked to a more full understanding of 
what we want National Park Service education to be and the most effective niche 
it can fill. Through more effective scholarship we can link innovation to strategy. 
We need to do better “asset mapping”, linking what we do well with what others 
do well. Then, by linking multi-sector educational assets we can create bridges of 
opportunity. Strategic focus will be the principal product of scholarship and asset 
linkages. 
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SETTING THE NATIONAL COURSE 

Collectively, with partners and participants, we must continue “to bubble excel- 
lence to the top” and set a strategic course to take our efforts to higher levels of 
success. A framework for those considerations might include the following: 

• Reconfigure the education organization within the National Park Service so the 
Service can begin to create an “operational landscape” of renewed vigor, scholar- 
ship and strategic leadership required to do “better” as challenged by Dr. 
Malcom. Until the organization positions itself for leadership and success it will 
not be able to embrace a renewed focus on excellence and innovation. I believe 
a position of Associate Director of Education, Strategic Communications, and 
Partnerships must be established. This senior level leader should manage Harp- 
ers Ferry Center as a “center of educational excellence” replete with the agen- 
cy’s leading technical experts in media, exhibitory, publications, and commu- 
nication. Present dispersed offices overseeing interpretation, messaging, tour- 
ism, public affairs, and partnership work with a wide variety of foundations, co- 
operating associations, and friends organizations would be placed in this Direc- 
torate and will enhance the importance of education and its strategic linkages. 
I believe this realignment can be accomplished without major organizational 
dysfunction or displacement at very little cost. Of course, there are other view- 
points and potential organizational models of merit that deserve consideration. 

• Create a tighter agency educational mission and strategic plan that more effec- 
tively creates the climate of educational service and leadership. Clarify roles 
and functions to differentiate service to the nation through education from more 
narrow, value-laden environmental activism that can be highly problematic to 
a public agency. 

• Undertake a comprehensive System-wide identification of significant natural, 
cultural and recreational heritage themes represented in the System of parks 
that can begin the connection to the nation’s broader educational institutions. 
These themes begin to link to the variety of educational assets available to con- 
nect our efforts. National themes can be represented by regional and demo- 
graphic based themes that continue to link each piece of the “mosaic” into a 
“conceived design and outcome”. 

• Undertake asset mapping to determine potentials for partnerships and meth- 
odologies to accomplish goals in order to improve visitor interpretation, place- 
based education, standard-based curriculum development, and distance edu- 
cation. Seek “deep partnerships” that are long-term collaborative relationships, 
more beneficial than short-term associations without true program longevity. 

• Determine specific education program niches most effective and appropriate for 
the National Park Service educational program at national, regional, and local 
levels. Determine standards of excellence, professionalism, and scholarship. De- 
velop the partnerships, both informally and formally, to carry out the program. 
Define what program success is and how it might be measured. 

• Change the face of the workforce and build the spirit of excellence to carry out 
an invigorated, empowered, and constantly evolving educational program. Hire 
more professional educators into the education workforce. Focus on program 
depth and long term sustainability rather than on program breadth and num- 
bers of different programs. 

INSPIRING PLACES INSPIRING PEOPLE . . . SETTING THE COURSE IN ALASKA 

The Pacific West and Alaska Regions of the National Park Service have sought 
to model the leadership that must be required to move an improved program for- 
ward. A strategic plan titled. Inspiring Places Inspiring People — 2000-2004, “pro- 
vides the framework for people inside and outside the agency to collaborate on edu- 
cational efforts that connect people, parks, and natural and cultural resources. It 
is a comprehensive strategy, embracing all activities used by the National Park 
Service and its partners, to inform and educate the public about park resources and 
issues. It is interdisciplinary in approach, recognizing that all employees contribute 
to the education mission. It declares the Service’s commitment to build and main- 
tain lasting relationships with the education community as well as the broadest of 
constituencies, the American people and visitors to the parks from around the 
world.” Further, this bold and energetic plan clarifies that the term education “in- 
cludes formal education (i.e., curriculum-based programs), as well as traditional in- 
terpretive services such as ranger-led talks, publications and other informational 
media. It also refers to media relations, community outreach, volunteer programs, 
international cooperation, and youth programs. National Parks serve as the mate- 
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rial and the means to teach, inform, inspire and motivate the people that we and 
our partners serve.” 

We must invigorate our efforts to better achieve the vision of this extraordinary 
plan. We must activate energies throughout the region to put into action the goals 
and objectives articulated in the plan. I propose we consider a 5-point approach that 
may focus our efforts: 

1. Execute Leadership 

Strategic implementation of Inspiring Places Inspiring People must be better co- 
ordinated and collectively embraced by all regional staff. The energy of this strategy 
is “drawn from its reliance on a park-based approach to realizing its purpose”. To 
this end, park superintendents and senior program managers across all levels of the 
organization are expected to implement these objectives by incorporating measur- 
able goals and actions, appropriate to each park or program, into their organization 
strategic plans. Everyone is part of our educational effort and all programs must 
consider an educational component in their efforts and deliberations. 

• In FY 03 we will commit to an additional position within the regional office 
funded through existing regional appropriations. This position will establish the 
“landscape of success” for this program by working with parks, programs and 
partners in a collaborative leadership role. 

2. Integration of Education Effort 

The variety of efforts presently underway needs to be coordinated and integrated 
into a single, comprehensive program. Natural Resource programs, including re- 
search being performed across the region needs to be published for the employee, 
the public and for other scientists brought under the educational banner. The im- 
pressive Cultural Resource publications program needs to join under the same ban- 
ner. The wealth of knowledge in such areas as design and sustainability, visitor and 
resource protection, and community-assistance programs by the Rivers, Trails, Con- 
servation Assistance program similarly need to be better integrated. Key to this, 
will be an inventory of existing efforts and asset mapping to determine publics and 
partners. 

• In FY 02 the region completed a comprehensive assessment of curriculum based 
educational efforts being carried out in the parks. 

• In FY 02 the region will undertake another assessment to determine the full 
range of programs being carried out at parks and all levels of the program. 
With this information more effective integration is possible. 

• In FY 03 the region will undertake focused work with employees and partners 
to develop educational themes that fit within the national framework and reso- 
nate with Alaska people and places. 

• In FY 02 the region committed to the development of a science publication 
printed twice annually that will focus on “NFS Research in Alaska”. 

3. Create Deep Partnerships 

We must better develop long-term collaborative relationships with assets that 
share common vision and common goals. We must expand and deepen the obvious 
relationship with the Alaska Natural History Association and the National Park 
Foundation. We need relationships with other Alaska environmental organizations, 
Alaska business organizations, and State and local governments. We need to estab- 
lish partnering relationships with primary and secondary schools that show interest 
in seeking opportunities for collaboration. We need more effective connection with 
statewide Alaska Native organizations that also seek educative goals for their peo- 
ple that are so deeply linked with the resources we jointly care for. We need to cre- 
ate continued opportunities that meiximize challenge cost share funds and be more 
opportunistic in recognizing great ideas and finding a way to make them happen. 
We must create partner excitement and synergy. 

• In FY 02 Challenge Cost Share Funds will be exclusively dedicated to innova- 
tive efforts that advance natural and cultural resource management proposals 
that have specific educational focus and to educational efforts that push the re- 
gional strategy forward. We will seek new and innovative partnerships. 

• In FY 02 the region will commit to filling a vacancy in the Information and 
Technology Branch with a person skilled and exclusively dedicated to better de- 
veloping our web-based education and information systems for the entire region. 

• In FY 03 the region will commit to either a position or contract that will provide 
the technical skills required to work with school districts on curriculum develop- 
ment. 
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• In FY 02 we will expand Park Wise, the highly successful web-based curriculum 
developed with the Anchorage School District and GCI, by adding additional 
components to the curriculum. 

• In FY 02 & 03 we will support the critical Learning Center initiatives at Kenai 
Fjords and Denali as tremendously important opportunities to be centers of re- 
search activities that address research needs of parks and make information 
about park resources available to the public. These centers will be multi-park, 
theme-oriented, multi-disciplinary, governmental -non-governmental partner- 
ships. They will utilize existing facilities to enable parks and their partners to 
facilitate the use of parks as libraries of knowledge and as places that support 
visiting researchers. The Centers will coordinate interpretation and education 
programs, transfer information about park resources to park-based interpreters 
and the public at large, provided outreach to schools, and encourage develop- 
ment of web sites that enable long distance learning. 

4. Organizational Alignments 

The organization must better align itself to meet the vision and goals of the pro- 
gram. The organization must better model the 5 points of our effort. We must find 
better ways to link efforts, to incorporate the Messaging Project, to guide and over- 
see efforts — and most importantly to hold ourselves accountable. 

• In FY 02 the Directorate level of the Regional Office reorganized its Natural 
and Cultural Resource Management and Education Program efforts into a sin- 
gle Associate Regional Director office reporting directly to the Regional Director. 
The incumbent in this position directly supervises Support Office natural and 
cultural resource staff, interpretation, and educational program staff increasing 
the opportunity for program integration. To our knowledge the Alaska Region 
is the only region that has established leadership and oversight linkage of re- 
sources management, research and education into the same office. 

• In FY 03 program leadership of Inspiring Places Inspiring People will be staffed 
by a new program leader, assisted by curriculum specialist, and will report di- 
rectly to the Associate Regional Director as a “stand-alone” organizational com- 
ponent, with obvious collaborative linkages to the other components within this 
Directorate. 

• In FY 03 the Alaska Public Lands Information Centers (APLIC) located in An- 
chorage and Fairbanks will come under the management of a single Center Su- 
perintendent that will report directly to the Associate Director, utilizing saved 
positions as APLIC education specialists. The APLIC primary grades education 
program managed by these highly skilled education specialists will be further 
focused, refined and enhanced to be more effective in the communities of An- 
chorage and Fairbanks. 

• In FY 03 an Inspiring Places Inspiring People Advisory Couneil reporting to the 
Associate Regional Director composed of senior leaders from the parks, regional 
office, key partners and Native Organizations will provide the insights and en- 
ergy required to move this strategy forward with all the players. 

• In FY 03 a glossy brochure available to partners and to be used as a marketing 
tool for our work with non-profits and friend-raising efforts will be published 
that brings all the elements of the program into single focus. 

5. Priorities 

Commitment must be backed by human and fiscal resource allocation throughout 
the entire region. Superintendents must look at existing educational and interpre- 
tive programs with critical eye to assure they meet the strategic vision articulated 
in Inspiring Places Inspiring People and to assure the efforts in place are effective 
and efficient Much of what we do needs to be better linked to the strategic vision 
and more cohesively managed and coordinated. This effort may not require funding, 
instead using existing staff more effectively. Our efforts will be managed as long- 
term investments that require staged and thoughtful work. Some priorities, out of 
many more to be developed, lie within the other 4 points of this plan. 

Our priorities will be placed in the hands of our leaders, our employees and our 
partners. Only through concerted and committed action can each one of us make 
a difference. In the end, it will be our Inspiring Places that will Inspire People to 
make a difference. 
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